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The commerce of Great Britain 
(in connection with that of the United 
States, which is an offshoot from it, 
and now equal to its parent stock), 
whether regarded in its magnitude, 
its extent, or its influence upon the 
world is one of the most important 
facts of modern times. Wielded by 
a nation distinguished for enterprise, 
intelligence, and Christianity, it is un- 
doubtedly to be a prominent instru- 
mentality in the hands of Providence 
in shaping the destinies of mankind 
and bringing forward the day when 
“the abundance of ‘the sea shall be 
converted to God.” It can not fail 
then to be an inquiry interesting to 
the philanthrophist as well as to the 
practical seaman, what were the be- 
ginnings of that commerce, and what 
its history. Such an inquiry, if mi- 
nutely carried out, would include the 
progress of the art of ship-building, 
from its first rude efforts in shaping 
the canoe of the savage, to the magni- 
ficent achievements which have given 
us the ocean steamers; the history of 
international trade, and the character 
and condition of the commercial ser- 
vice, as a distinct branch of the na- 
tional industry. Such an investiga- 
tion, of course, would exceed our 
limits. Some brief sketches however, 
in illustration of some of those topics, 
may be interesting and appropriate to 
the design of the Magazine. 
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VESSELS OF THE ANCIENT Britons. 

Little is known respecting the na- 
val affairs of the original inhabitants 
of the British Isles prior to the Roman 
conquest. The neighbouring people 
of Gaul, (now France) had ships of 
respectable size and force. But this 
fact affords no proof that the less en- 
terprising islanders were equally ad- 
vanced in this art. The few historic 
accounts of those times which have 
come down to us lead us rather to 
infer that the Britons had only small 
open boats, and those probably unfur- 
nished with sails.) They were com- 
monly constructed of osiers, or wicker 
work, covered with skins; and it is 
said that even ocean voyages of con- 
siderable length’were made in them. 
Small boats of a similar character are 
still used on the rivers of Wales and 
Ireland, called the currach by the 
Irish, and the coracle (cwrwgyl) by 
the Welsh; people supposed to be 
descendants of the primitive Britons, 
A species of canoe, made of the hol- 
lowed trunk of a tree, was also in use. 
Some specimens of these have been 
dug up in the marshes and river-beds 
of England and Scotland, Usually 
they were not more than from seven 
to ten feet in length. One, however, 
now preserved in the British Museum, 
was found in a creek in Sussex in 
1834, which is thirty-four feet long, 
one foot ten inches deep, and four and 
a half feet wide in the middle; a view 
of which we subjoin. 
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Ancient British Canoe. 


There are three bars or elevations 
left at the bottom across the boat, 
serving perhaps the double purpose 
of increasing its strength and fur- 
nishing a support to the feet of the 
rowers. It is a matter of no little 
interest, to find the early inhabitants 
of Britain using boats and canoes so 
strikingly similar to those of the abori- 
gines of our own continent. , 


[VESSELS OF THE Saxons.—The 
Saxons were essentially a maritime 
people. Dwelling on the shores of 
the Baltic, and of the Germanic rivers 
which empty into it, they had long 
been accustomed to navigation; and 
being restless and warlike they made 
piratical excursions along the coast 
for considerable distances from their 
own territory. Their chiefs styled 
themselves “Sea Kings,” and were 
formidable under this title to all the 
neighboring nations. It was during 
a roving piratical expedition of this 
sort, near the coast of Britain, that 
Hengist and Horsa, about A.D. 449, 
reccived their invitation from the Bri- 
tish to come over to their aid against the 
Picts and Scots of the north; an invi- 
tation which they readily accepted, 
and which led eventually to the sub- 
jugation of Britain itself to the yoke 
of the Saxons. 


A people so accustomed to mari- 
time affairs must have had vessels 
superior to those described as pos- 
sessed by the Britons. Still they were 
very rude. “If the fact,” says Gib- 
bon, “ were not established by the 
most unquestionable evidence, we 
should appear to abuse the credulity 
of our readers by the description of 
the vessels in which the Saxon pi- 
rates ventured to sport on the German 
Ocean, the British Channel, and the 
Bay of Biscay. The keel of their 
large flat bottomed boats was framed 


of light timber, but the sides and 
upper works consisted only of wicker, 
with a covering of strong hides. But 
the daring spirit of the pirates braved 
the perils both of the sea and of the 
shore; their skill was confirmed by 
their habits of enterprise ; the meanest 
of their mariners was alike capable of 
hardling an oar, of rearing a sail, and 
of conducting a vessel; and the Sax- 
ons rejoiced in the appearance of a 
tempest, which concealed their design, 
and dispersed the fleets of the enemy.” 

It appears that the Saxons, after 
having effected a lodgement in Eng- 
land, devoted their chief attention for 
a considerable period to completing 
the conquest of the island. This in- 
volved them in a long series of wars 
and intrigues, which resulted in unit- 
ing the petty Saxon kingdoms into 
one monarchy, about the beginning of 
the ninth century. During this period 
but little progress was made by them 
in the arts of ship building and navi- 
gation. But, during the reign of 
Alfred the Great, a new era was in- 
troduced in naval affairs, (A.D. 871- 
901). That remarkable prince, illus- 
trious alike in peace and war, first 
employed ships of war to defend his 
dominions against the incursions of 
the Danes. Not only did he create 
what might be called a navy, but he 
did much by his own mechanical 
genius and skill in improving the 
structure of his vessels. He invited 
travelers to his court, and sought in- 
formation of them concerning the 
geography and arts of foreign ne- 
tions. As the result of his inquiries 
and studies, he caused vessels to be 
built of larger size than any pre- 
viously known, and manned with row- 
ers to the number of sixty or more, in 
the manner of the Roman galleys, to 
be used when the wind failed. Im- 
provements were made by him also in 
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the form of the hulk and the rigging. 
The annexed view of Saxon ships is 


| 


given from drawings in ancient manu. 
scripts. 


i 


$= 


Ancient Saxon Ships. 


The bows and the stern appear high, 
and rudely carved in imitation of the 
heads and tails of animals; partly for 
ornament, and partly, doubtless, to 
strike terror into the hearts of an 
enemy- 

By the aid of his ships, Alfred was 
at length successful in his resistance 
to the Danes, They constituted a 
force superior to any thing possessed 
by the aggressors, and were the be- 
ginning of the “ wooden wal!s” which 
have ever since served ‘so effectively 
for the defense of England. The 
spirit of naval enterprise thus awak- 
ened, continued among his descend- 
ants, His great grandson Edgar, had, 
it is said, a fleet of 36 sail; and by 
the skillful disposition and employ- 
ment of these, held the marauding 
Danish sea kings in check upon their 
own element. As an illustration of 
his naval renown, a story is told of 
this monarch going in state in his 
barge on the river Dee, having eight 
crowned kings for his oarsmen, him- 
self holding the helm. 

This protracted struggle could not 
fail to advance the art of ship building 


among both parties. In a still more 
formidable invasion, (A.D. 1003) the 
Danes attacked England with a fleet 
such as had never before been heard 
of. Each ship bore aloft the ensign 
or standard of its commander. Their 
prows were adorned with lions, bulls, 
dragons, dolphins, or armed men; on 
their topmast head were figures of 
eagles and ravens, that flapped their 
wings in the wind. The ship which 
carried the king was of the form of an 
enormous serpent, the sharp head of 
which rose above the bows, while the 
tail coiled in threatening folds over 
the poop. The sides of the ships 
were gaily painted, and rows of re- 
spiendent shields were ranged along 
the decks. A numerous army accom-, 
panied the fleet and ravaged all the 
coast of England, both by sea and by 
land. The Danes were for a time 
victorious. Their kings became the 
acknowledged monarchs of the island. 
The people intermingled to some ex- 
tent with the Saxons; and the history 
of the kingdom descends through a 
series of intrigues and wars, among 
rival princes and families, till both 
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Danes and Saxons were subdued by 
the Normans, and new institutions and 
new laws were established through- 
out the country. 


Tue Trave OF THE Britons.—In 
a rude state of society, like that which - 
prevailed in Britain prior to the Saxon 
invasion, agriculture and the mecha- 
nic arts are mostly unknown. Articles 
of export are few; and from the simple 
habits of the people, who depend most- 
ly upon the products of hunting and 
fishing, the demand for imported arti- 
cles is equally limited. The earliest 
exports from Britain were the metals, 
particularly lead and tin. The latter 
was much used among the ancients, 
mixed with copper, for the manufac- 
ture of hatchets, spear heads, and vari- 
ous edge tools. Though the use of 
iron was common, it would seem that 
they understood the art of mixing and 
tempering the former metals, so as to 
give a keener and more permanent 
edge than toironitself. The trade in 
these existed as early as the time of the 
Phenicians, 1000 years before Christ. 
The country itself, or perhaps rather 
the adjacent Scilly Islands, was called 
by the Greeks, Cassiteris,which means 
the land of tin. Skins are mentioned 
also as an article of export; and these, 
with lead and tin, were exchanged in 
barter with the Phenicians, and sub- 
sequently with the Romans, for earth- 
enware, salt, and antes of bronze; 
—the latter, probably, being manu- 
factured articles of the same mixed 
metals which had originally been de- 
rived from that very country. ‘The 
extensive commerce of the Phenici- 
ans caused the distribution of the 
British metals throughout the world. 
Distinct mention is made of their 
being sent to India, where they were 
exchanged for precious stones and 
pearls. 

After the destruction of Carthage 
(which was a Phenician city) by the 
Romans, 137 years before Christ, the 
British trade fell into the hands of the 
latter. Its principal route was now 
through Gaul (France). The metals, 
skins, &c., were brought to the Gal- 
lic coast, and thence carried over land 
to Marseilles, where they were ex- 
ported to Rome. To some extent also 
the rivers were employed as channels 


of transportation; portages being made 
on horseback from the upper waters 
of the Seine and the Loire, to the 
Rhone. But during this whole period, 
there is no evidence that the vessels 
in which the trade with the continent 
was carried on belonged to Britain. 
The island was resorted to by strang- 
ers, in their own ships, to obtain cer- 
tain products peculiar to the country, 
without any attempts to open a re- 
ciprocity of trade, or that mutual 
commercial intercourse which is so 
common among nations at the present 
day. 


TRADE oF BRITAIN UNDER THE 
Romans.—The Romans had posses- 
sion of the island, more or less, for 
about 500 years (B.C. 55, to A.D. 
449). During this period, the com- 
merce of the country was greatly 
increased. In addition to the metals 
already mentioned, Strabo enumerates 
among the articles exported—corn, 
cattle, and skins both of horned cattle 
and sheep,—and dogs, which were re- 
garded as very valuable; chalk, lime, 
and marl were abundant. Pearls 
were obtained from the waters of 
both England and Scotland, chiefly 
from the fresh water mussel, and were 
exported in large quantities. The 
poet Ausonius mentions them as the 
‘white shell berries” of Britain. Of 
all these, corn (wheat), was one of 
the most important articles. In the 
year 359, there being a deficiency in 
the region of the upper Rhine, in con- 
sequence of the devastations of war, 
the Emperor Julian built a fleet otf 
800 barks, of unusual size, which he 
dispatched to Britain for corn. These 
brought over enough not only to supply 
the immediate wants of the people, 
but also to furnish them with seed for 
the ensuing season. 


The imports of the island under the 
Romans do not seem to have increased 
as did the exports. Strabo mentions 
only ivory bridles, gold chains, cups 
of amber, drinking glasses, and a va- 
riety of articles of a similar kind. 
They show that the people had made 
little progress in manufactures; and 
like uncultivated nations every where, ' 
prized more highly what served for 
show than for substantial utility. 


ay 
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Tue Trave or THE Saxoys— 
With the decline of the Roman power 
in England, the commerce of the 
country also declined ; and during the 
long wars which attended the inva- 
sions, and settlement of the Saxons, 
it became nearly or quite extinct. 
On the continent also, universal dis- 
order followed the fall of the Roman 
Empire; destroying the safety of all 
property, and plunging the people into 
such poverty and misery as annihi- 
lated all commerce. No notices of 
British trade appear during this pe- 
riod, until about the close of the 
eighth ceatury. At this time pilgri- 
mages to Rome had become common ; 
and the persons engaging in them be- 
gan to carry light articles of traffic 
with them—at first, probably, for de- 
fraying their expenses, but afterwards 
as a source of gain. This practice 
rapidly increased under the combined 
inducements of piety and profit, until 
many engaged init for the latter alone. 
Out of this traffic grew up the first 
commercial treaty among nations on 
record. The old Romans had been 
in the habit of exacting certain pay- 
ments at the sea ports, on the em- 
barkation and loading of goods, which 
were continued in the new kingdoms 
that were formed out of the western 
Roman Empire. To encourage how- 
ever pilgrimages to Rome. it had been 
usual to remit these customs, as they 
were called, (¢. e., payments which 
had customarily been made,) in case 
of those who resorted thither for de- 
votion. Such aa exemption would 
operate as an inducement to persons 
to assume the guise of pilgrims, whose 
motives were gain alone; and of course 
to lead to smuggling for the evasion 
of custom house duties. To put a 
stop to these irregularities, Charle- 
magne, about A.D. 795, negotiated 
with the Saxon king a treaty, as fol- 
lows:—* Charles, by the grace of God, 
King of the Franks and Lombards, 
and patrician of the Romans, to our 
venerable and most dear brother, 
Offa, King of the Mercians, greeting. 
First, we give thanks to Almighty 
God for the sincere Catholic faith 
which we see so laudably expressed 
in your letters. Concerning the 
strangers who, for the love of God, 
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and the salvation of their souls, wish 
to repair to the thresholds of the 
blessed apostles, let them travel in 
peace without any trouble. Never- 
theless, if any are found among them, 
not in the service of religion but in 
the pursuit of gain, let them pay 
the established duties at the proper 
places.” This document is interesting 
as not only being the most ancient 
commercial treaty extant, but also 
as showing the practice of raising a 
revenue from duties on commerce, 
and the same arts of cunning and 
fraud which have in every subse- 
quent age made the smuggler a chief 
foe to regular government. 

Little is heard of Anglo Saxon 
commerce, after this, till the time of 
Alfred. Even that sagacious mon- 
arch was so engrossed by the wars 
he was compelled to wage, that he 
could do but little to foster this im- 
portant branch of the national indus- 
try. The only notice of any export of 
English production during his reign, 
is that of some of the famons native 
breed of dogs, which were sent as a 
present to the Archbishop of Rheims, 
in France. 

The reign of Athelstane, grandson 
of Alfred, (A.D. 925-940,) was an 
era in the history of British commerce. 
This enlightened monarch enacted a 
law that every merchant who should 
have made three voyages over the 
sea, with a ship and cargo of his own, 
should have the rank of thane, or 
nobleman. This decree, which con- 
ferred the honors of nobility on com- 
merce, shows clearly the growing 
importance of trade, and also the 
public sense of that importance , and 
cannot fai] to have powerfully stimu- 
lated its growth both in efficiency and 
extent. From that time English ships 
figure largely in history. In the 
reign of Ethelred, (979-1016,) it 
was enacted that every small boat 
arriving at Billingsgate should pay 
for toll, or custom, one half-penny ; 
a large boat with sails one penny ; 
a keel, or what we should call a 
hulk, four pennies; a vesscl laden 
with wood, one piece of wood; a 
boat with fish, one haif-penny, or 
penny, according to size. Certain 
vessels from Germany were required 
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to pay two grey cloths and one brown 
one, ten pounds of pepper, five pairs 
of men’s gloves, and two measures 
of vinegar;— which were probably 
among the articles brought by them. 

A volume of Saxon dialogues still 
extant introduces, among other cha- 


~racters, a merchant, who thus des- | 


cribes his way of life. “I say that I 
am useful io the king, and to ealder- 
men, (noblemen) and to the rich, and 
toall people. I ascend my ships with 
my merchandise, and sail over the 
sealike places, and sell my things, 
and buy dear things, which are not 
produced in this land, and I bring 
them to you with great danger over 
the sea; and sometimes I suffer ship- 
wreck with the loss of all my things, 
searcely escaping myself.” To the 
question, “ What do you bring us?” 
he replies, “skins, silks, costly gems, 
and gold, various garments, pigment, 
wine, oil, ivory, and brass, copper and 
tin, silver, glass and such like;’—a 
list which shows that commerce had 
now as greatly enlarged the varieties 
of the articles embraced in it, as the 
number of its ships,and the length of 
its voyages. 

One of the most interesting facts 
pertaining to ancient British com- 
merce is that of the traffic in slaves. 
It may surprise some of onr renders 
to learn that the ancestors of a people, 
now among the most powerful on the 
globe, the blue-eyed and fair-haired 
Saxons themselves, were for many 
centuries sold as slaves; and that too, 
quite extensively, to the Irish! In 
the biography of Wulfstan, the Bishop 
of Worcester, is the following eurious 
account. “There is a sea port town 
called Bristol, opposite to Ireland, into 
which its inhabitants make frequent 
voyages onaccount of trade. Wulf- 
stan cured the people of this town of 
a most odious and inveterate custom 
which they derived from their ances- 
tors, of buying men and women in all 
parts of England, and exporting them 
to Ireland for the sake of gain. The 
young women they made mothers, to 
increase their price in the market. 
You might have seen with sorrow 
long ranks of young persons of both 
sexes, and of the greatest beauty, tied 
together with ropes, and daily ex- 
posed to sale; nor were these men 
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ashamed, O horrid wickedness! to 
give up their nearest relations, nay, 
their own children to slavery. Wulf- 
stan knowing the obstinacy of these 
people, sometimes stayed two months 
among them, preaching every Lord’s 
day; by which, in process of time, 
he made so great an impression upon 
their minds that they abandoned that 
wicked trade, and set an example to 
all the rest of England to do the same.” 

For a long while before this, the 
exportation of slaves from Britain to 
Rome had been common. It was in 
consequence of this. that Christianity 
was first introduced into Britain. 
Gregory the Great, afterward Pope, 


‘while passing one day through the 


market place in Rome, was struck 
with the beauty of some young per- 
sons who were there exposed for sale, 
and inquired who they were. On 
being told they were Angles, (Eng- 
lish) he replied with a sigh, “ They 
would not be Angles, but Angels, 
if they were only Christians.” ‘The 
emotions then awakened in his bene- 
volent heart were never effaced until 
after his own elevation to the Ponti- 
ficial throne ; when he appointed Au- 
gustin, with forty monks, to go ona 
mission to England. They landed in 
the istand in the year 597; and having 
won Ethelbert and his queen to their 
eause, succeeded, at length, in estab- 
lishing Christianity as the prevalent 
religion of the land. There was 
thus exhibited one of those remarka- 
ble compensations of Providence, by 
which good is so often brought out of 
evil. The slave trade was made the 
occasion of introducing into England 
a power which, in due time, was to 
abolish slavery itself;—to make Brit- 
ain a land where 
“Slaves ean not breathe,” 
and render her foremost among the 
nations in the work of blotting that 
foul stain upon humanity from the 
earth. Pow, 
To be continued. 
eS 
For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Mothers, Pray om. 

At our last Seamen’s Concert, an 
old sailor from the fullness of a warm 
heart, spoke of the perils of the sailor 
on the ocean, and of the great moral 
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dangers that beset him on shore. As 
an encouragement to mothers to pray 
for their sailor boys, he related the 
following fact. “A pious mother in 
Scotland had two sons, whom she 
had carefully instructed, and earnestly 
prayed for, but who were growing up 
without the fear of God. The oldest, 
a wild reckless boy, enlisted on board 
a British man-of-war. The harden- 
ing influences around him seemed to 
be fast accomplishing their dreadful 
work upon him. Bat the mother 
ceased not to pray. The younger 
son, who remained at home, observed 
that during the long winters, the peat 
fire was carefully raked over every 
night. On asking his mother what 
she spent so much time in raking the 
fire for, her reply was, that “ She 
wanted to be sure that all was safe.” 
But that son well knew that it was 
anxiety for the safety of her children 
which burdened her heart, and that, 
under the pretense of raking the fire, 
she was in reality spending the night 
hours in earnest and importunate 
prayer for them. That knowledge 
led to thought, and thought to con- 
viction, and conviction to Christ. 
After fourteen years the elder broth- 
er became an humble christian. He 
and the mother who prayed for him 
so long, are with Jesus. And,” (with 
deep emotion he added,) “I am that 
younger son!” 
Poxtland, Nov. 25. 
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A Mian-of-War as a Field 
of Ministerial Labor. 
(From Brazil and La Plata, by the Rev. 8. C. 
Stewart, U. S. Navy.) 

»... You must not infer, either 
from the feelings expressed at the 
beginning of this date, or from the 
dietetic disclosure into which [ have 
been incidentally betrayed, that I am 
otherwise than entirely content and 
happy; as much so as I well can be 
in ths world of imperfection and sin. 
This is attributable, however, chiefly 
if not solely to the conviction in mind 
and heart, that I am at the post of 
duty— 


“The shepherd of a wandering flock 
That has the ocean for its world— 
That has the vessel for its fold;’? 


and am, as I trust, in a spirit cheer- 


S. H. M. 
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fully and faithfully to meet its re-' 
sponsibilities, Whether to any high 
result or visible effect, it is not in the 
power of man to say. The sufficiency 
for this is of God alone. I am thank- 
ful that I feel no discouragement in 
the use of the means for moral refor- 
mation and spiritual grace in those 
around me. Nothing but personal 
experience could persuade one of the 
almost insurmountable obstacles that 
exist, on board a man-of-war, to the 
conversion of any of the crew, and to 
a life of godliness in one of their 
number, or make him credit, without 
close observation, the number and the 
power of 


‘¢' The secret currents that here flowa 

With such resistless under-tow, 

And lift and drift with terrible force 

The will from its moorings and its course.” 
Nothing less than a miracle, humanly 
speaking, could achieve such a result; 
but, as the conversion of any soul, and 
a \ife of godliness in any heart, any- 
where, are miracles of grace, [ do not 
allow myself to despair of such re- 
sults ultimately through the word and 
Spirit of God, whether I ever know 
them or not. So firmly is hand joined 
in hand among the crew, against 
everything savoring of a profession 
of, or pretension to, personal religion, 
that it would require no ordinary de- 
gree of moral courage, in ay oue— 
whatever might be his secret convic- 
tions, feelings, or purposes—to dis- 
close or ayow it. Many cheerfully 
give countenance, both by their words 
and conduct, to good morals in others ; 
but ali seem tacitly at least to say 
“thus far only shalt thou go.” Though 
it is by no means unusual to see one 
and another in different parts of the 
ship reading a Bible or a Testament, 
either alone or aloud to others; though 
tracts, and religious papers, and books 
are eagerly accepted and seriously 
read, still to get the name of a * Bible- 
man,” by joining a class for reading 
under the chaplain, or of a psalm- 
singing and praying man, from being 
known to practice such devotion, is 
as much dreaded as would be a scur- 
rilous reproach. From this feeling it 
is, that I have thus far attempted in 
vain to establish Bible-classes, or se- 
cure a meeting for moral and religious 
instruction, beyond the public worship 
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Of the Sabbath and our daily evening 
prayer; and from the same fear of 
man it is, that one or two spiritually- 
minded members of a church, whom 
I have discovered among the ship’s 
company, are unwilling to have their 
true character and profession known. 

The purpose of those chief in au- 
thority, to abandon as far as practi- 
cable, in the discipline of the ship, 
the iron rule, and in place of the 
% eats” and the “colt,” the kick and 
the curse, to substitute a treatment 
less degrading to man and more be- 
fitting him as a moral agent and an 
intelligent being, has been carried out. 
Thus far the experiment has been 


successful; and we have a cheerful, : 


obedient, active, and efficient crew. 
We are also demonstrating the faet 
‘by experience, that a crew can be 
content and happy without having 
served to them the ration of grog fur- 
nished by Government. Knowing 
that two-thirds of all the evil and 
misery to which sailors, as a class 
are subject, both at sea and on shore, 
arises from the use of strong drink, I, 


early after the commencement of our ° 


cruise, made efforts by private argu- 
ment, as well as by public addresses, 
to demonstrate the magnitude of the 
evils arising from intemperance, and 
to persuade all to follow the example 
of those who had stopped drawing 
rum. In securing so desirable an 
object, I have had the warm support 
of those in authority, whose opinion 
and influence would be likely to have 
most effect. Commodore McKeever 
and Captain McIntosh have both given 
me their aid; and the former has twice 
publicly addressed the ship’s company 
on the subject. The consequence is, 
we shall enter port without the name 
of an individual on the grog list; with 
the universal admission that the ship’s 
company, to-say the least, are as con- 
tent and happy without the rum as 
they were with it, and certainly more 
yuiet and orderly. 

In the course of my canvass on the 
subject, I had not only many interest- 
ing, but many amusing conversations 
and arguments with various indivi- 
duals. Before yielding, there was a 
great struggle in the minds of some 
half a dozen old topers—old men- 
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of-wars-men, perfect sea-dogs, who, 
for half a century, have drank their 
grog as regularly as the roll of the 
drum announcing its readiness was 
heard, and felt that they could not live 
without it. [really pitied some of 
these old fellows, in the mental strug- 
gle they suffered, between conscience 
and a desire to follow the advice of 
those they honor, and the continued 
craving of an appetite strengthened 
by the habit of a whole life. I fell in 
w:th two of these one day, immedi- 
ately after one of the addresses of 
the Commodore. They were looking 
most doleful—as a true sailor seldom 
does look except in some great moral 
extremity. Suspecting the cause, I 
opened a conversation in which one 
of them met my persuasions by saying, 
with a most appealing look, “* Why, 
Mr. S , | hayen’t been without 
my grog every day for fifty years. 
Why, sir, I should die without it. I 
was brought up on it; my father kept 
a public house, and I sucked the tumb- 
lers, sir, from the time I was a baby!” 
But the old man soon joined the rest 
of his shipmates in the resolution to 
banish the grog tub. He has now 
gone a long time without his rum; 
and, in place of dying from the want 
of it, as he said he should, came up to 
me yesterday, looking hale and hearty, 
and with a bright smile and sparkling 
eye, said, “Mr. S » 1 wouldn't 
have believed it—but it’s true. I 
don’t miss my grog atall. You told 
me I would live through it, it I did 
knock it off, And so J have, and I 
feel ten times betier without it than 
I ever did with it!” 


> o2 —_ —_ 


The Future of the United 
States. 


We make the following extracts 
from an address by Hon. N. P. Banks, 
Jr., to the Merchants of N. Y. deliv- 
ered in Wall street, a short time 
since. It presents a glowing picture 
of the past progress of the United 
States and the commercial sovereign- 
ty to which it may attain in the fu- 
ture, as the result of the vast advan- 
tage of its natural position, and the 
resistless energy of its people. 


“ There was in 1845 a commercial 
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matine throughout the world, dof 
15,000,000 tons; Great Britain had 
5,000,000, the United States had 
5,200,000, and the other nations of 
the earth—in Asia and in Europe— 
had the balance of less than 5,000,000 
tons. The commercial marine of 
Great Britain has in each term of 10 
years for the last 30 years increased 
28 per cent. That of the United 
States has increased for the same 
period 58 per cent. If we look for- 
ward to the year 1880 or 1885, we 
will have a commercial marine whose 
tonnage will out-weigh, out-measure, 
and out-sail the combined fleets of 
the commercial navy of the world. 


“On the spot to which we now di- 
rect our eyes, we are 20 days’ jour- 
ney from the populous cities of Hin- 
dostan, of China, and of Asia—the 
depositories of the world’s wealth for 
hundreds, and for thousasds, of years 
—a wealth which is fabulous in its ori- 
gin, fabulous in its extent, and is the 
accumulated wealth of 700,000,000 of 
people—a wealth which it has been 
the object of nations, in every period 
of the world, to gather, and which 
has enriched whatever nation of hu- 
man industry has had even the sligh- 
test control over it. Engiand has 
now in operation three overland mail 
routes for the purpose of controling 
this trade. The British Empire is 
contemplating three more overland 
mail routes, and’ one by railway, to 
carry the commerce of the Hast to 
the British Empire. This railroad 
extends over a length of 6,500 miles, 
and will require fourteen years to 
complete it. 


‘‘ We have now the control of the 
Cotton market of the world. We are 
about having the control over the 
Woolen market of the world. In 
every State is nearly iron enough to 
supply the American Continent. Ten 
years. will not have elapsed before 
we have the control of the Iron mar- 
ket of the world. Give us four years 
of domestic peace, give os four years 
of peace with foreign nations, and we 
will open all of these avenues of 
wealth; and the voice of industry, of 
commerce, of mechanics and manu- 
facturers—public and private—will 


arise from every mountain, from ev- 
ery field, from the cities of every 
State, and will join in the songs of 
the evening and the morning stars, 
and fill the vast concave with one 


‘grand, swelling peal of celestial har- 


mony and jubilation over the increase, 
prosperity and happiness of the psople 
of the American States.” 


A new barque of 316 tons, called 
the Carrie Leland, was recently 
launched from the shipyard of the 
Messrs, Crandall at Newport, R. I 
She is owned by Messrs. Dujon & 
Leland, New York, and is to be em- 
ployed in the Australian trade under 
the command of Capt. L. P. Smith of 
Holmes Hole. The Newport Mer- 
cury published the following lines 
on the occasion of the launching. 


The Launching. 


BY WILLIAM B. GLAZIER. 


She starts—she moyes—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 

And spurning with her feet the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms !—Longfellow. 


Well may they deck the ship to-day 
With colors flaunting free, 

Well may she wear her best array, 
So soon a bride to be; 

Long has the dainty beauty kept . 
Her lover from her charms, 

But now her last long sleep is slept, 
We give her to his arms. 


Oh, guard our darling from the storm . 
Thy bosom never bore 
A prouder or more faultless form 
A fairer love before. 
Tame down thy billows’ thundering shocks. 
Thy foaming wrath, 0, Sea! » 
And keep her from the angry rocks 
That lie along her lee. 


Her home has been where green hills kiss 
The rivers’ rippling tide, 
But, oh, our eyes must learn to miss 
Tue Ocean’s new-made bride, 
Where whiteecapp’d waves forever rise, 4 
Where sea-birds skim the foam, 
Far off, beneath the sea-kissed skics, 
Our beauty seeks her home. 


Ab, proud may be the mariners 
That stand upon her deck : 
They little fear, in strength like hers, i 
The tempest or the wreck ; il 
And proudly may her ensign fly 
That bears the stripes and stars; _— 
The peace that builds a ship like this, | 
Ts worth a thousand wars,, 
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. PETER HEYWOOD, 
MIDSHIPMAN OF THE BOUNTYs 


[ Concluded. } 


On the 24th of October the 
warrant was issued, granting a 
full pardon. Mr. Graham’s im- 
patience to complete the happi- 
ness of the family prompted him 
to hasten immediately to Ports- 
mouth, in order to bring the be- 
loved sufferer up to his house, 
where Peter and Nessy met 
each other on the morning‘ of 
the 29th of October. Her feel- 
ings are expressed in the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Great Russel-street, Mon: 
day morning, 29th Oct., 
half past 10 o’clock—the 
brightest moment of my 
existence | 


“My dearest mamma,—I have 
seen him, clasped him to my bo- 
som, and my felicity is beyond 
expression! In person he is al- 
most even now as I could wish; 
in mind you know him an angel. 
I can write no more, but to tell 
you that the three happiest be- 
ings at thismoment on earth are 
your most dutiful and affection- 
ate children, 

“Nessy Heywoop. 
“Prrer Heywoop. 
“James Heywoop. 

“Love to and from all ten 

thousand times.” 


This amiable young lady did 
tot long survive her brother’s 
“berty. This impassioned and 
raost affectioxate of sisters, with 
aa excess of sensibility which 
acted too powerfully on her bo- 
dily frame, sunk, as is often the 
case withsuch susceptible minds 
on the first attack of consump- 
tion. She died within the year 
of her brother’s liberation. 
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But to return to Mr. Hey- 

wood. When the king’s full and 
free pardon had been read to 
this young officer by Captain 
Montagu, with a suitable admo- 
nition and congratulation, he ad- 
dressed that officer in the fol- 
lowing terms,—so suitably cha- 
racteristic of his noble and man- 
ly conduct throughout the whole 
of the distressing business in 
which he was innocently involv- 
ed :— 
“ Sir,—When the sentence of 
the law was passed upon me, I 
received it, I trust, as became a 
man; and if it had been carried 
into execution, I should have 
met my fate, I hope, ina manner 
becoming a Ohristian. Your 
admonition cannot failto make 
a lasting impression on my mind. 
I receive with gratitude my 
sovereign’s mercy, for which my 
future life shall be faithfully de- 
voted to his service.” 


THE SEQUEL. 


In the conduct of the excel- 
lent young man, whose history 
we have given in these pages, 
we have seen what a safeguard 
is found in Christzan principle, 
in the time of great temptation. 
In his subsequent history we 
shall see how true it is that “a 
good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches,” and “ loving 
favor rather than silver and 
gold.” The character of Hey- 
wood raised up for him numer- 
ous friends, and gave him favor 
in the whole community. After 
his release he repaired to the 
home of his childhood, to recruit 
his exhausted energies, and 
make glad the heart of her who 
had followed him in anxious 
thought during his long ab- 
sence from home. Four years 
had passed away, and the beau- 
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tiful boy was changed into the 
man. The countenance, once 
fair and happy, now bore the 
marks of care and sadness. The 
scene that he had just passed 
through, and the anxiety that 
had weighed upon him for so 
long a time had left an expres- 
sion of melancholy upon his man- 
ly face. A season of leisure and 
freedom from care in the society 
of those whom he loved soon re- 
eruited his impaired health. 
Having now the offer of a place 
on board a man of war, he ac- 
cepted it, and went again into 
the service of the British navy. 
He sailed in the Bedlerophon, 
May 1793. In several actions 
with the French fleet, he acquit- 
ted himself with great credit; 
and secured the confidence of 
_ the officers as a brave as well as 
trustworthy young man. In 
consequence of “his gallantry 
and propriety of conduct,” and 
the good reputation which he 
had secured by his honorable 
conduct in the affair of the Boun- 
ty, he was recommended to pro- 
motion by Lord Hood, the 
presiding officer of the court, 
before which he had been tried 
for his life. De was appointed 
Post Captain, in 1803; and after 
a career of important and res- 
ponsible service, including two 
diplomatic missions to South 
America, he was appointed to 
the command of the Montague 
of 74 guns, in which he served 
in the North Sea, and afterwards 
in the Mediterranean, under 
Lord Exmouth. In 1814 he left 
the command of the Montague, 
having been actively engaged in 
the service of the British navy 
27 years and 6 Months out of 
the 29 years and 7 months, 
which had elapsed since his first 
appointment. In 1818 he re- 
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ceived a Commodore’s commis- 
sion to command the British 
squadron on the lakes in Canada. 
This he declined and retired to 
private life, having been married 
in 1816. The trials of his early 
life and particularly his long 
confinement in irons after his 
arrest at Tahiti, it is commonly 
supposed, sowed the seeds of a 
disease (complaint of the heart) 
which terminated his earthly 
career. He died in 1831 at 
London, in the 58th year of his 
age. He has left a name bright 
in the annals of the British navy ; 
and his honorable career affords 
a delightful illustration of the 
value of a good character, “ The 
misfortunes of his youth,” says 
his biographer, “ proved highly 
beneficial to him. The greater 
part of those distinguished offi- 
cers who had sat as members 
of the court martial, justly con- 
sidering him much more unfor- 
tunate than criminal, extended 
their patronage to him imme- 
diately after his release; and 
through their good offices and 
his own meritorious behaviour 
he was subsequently advanced, 
step by step to the rank he at 
length held. The duties which 
have failen to his share, he ever 
performed with a zeal not infe- 
rior to that of any officer in the 
service. The young men who 
have had the honor of serving 
under him, many of whom af- 
terwards enjoyed commissions, 
readily and gratefully acknow- 
ledged, that both by precept anc 
his own example, he invariat!, 
endeavored to form their cha’ 

acters as men and officers, in th 

solid principles of religion anc 

virtue. In short we do not hes- 
itate to say, that his king and 
country never had a more faith- 
fulservant, nor the naval service 
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a more worthy and respectable 
member.” 
He was beloved not only by 
officers but by the whole of the 
crews which sailed under him. 
When he left the command of 
the Montague in1816, the ship’s 
company expressed their strong 
affection for him, and their high 
estimation of his character in a 
spirited address, composed by 
one of the crew upon the occa- 
sion of his leaving them. The 
address was in rhyme, and the 
following is the closing stanza. 
Farewell to thee, Heywood! a truer 
one never 

Has exercised rule o’er the sons of the 
wave ; 

The seaman who served thee would 
serve thee forever, 


Who swayed but ne’er fettered the 
hearts of the brave .” 


THE CONTRAST. 


In the history of young Hey- 
wood we have seen how true it 
is that they who have “ respect 
unto the commandments of God 
shall not be ashamed.” In the 
history of the wicked men who 
engaged inthe mutiny, we shall 
see how God often pursues and 
punishes great offenders in this 
world; and how true it is of 
wicked men,—that “he that 
SJleeth of them shall not flee away, 
and he that escapeth of them 
shall not be delivered. Though 
they dig into hell, thence shall 
thinehandtakethem,and though 
they climb up to heaven thence 
wilt Ir bring them down. And 
though they hide themselves in 
the top of the mountain, I will 
search and take them out thence ; 
and though they be hid from my 
sight in the bottom of the sea, 
thence I will command the ser- 
pent and he shali bite them.” 


After the crime had been 
committed, the men who en- 


gaged in it were full of fear for 
the consequences. The stain 
of guilt was upon them, and 
they could not wash it out. 
They began now to make their 
plans for escaping detection by 
hiding away from justice. Nine 
of them fled to an island of 
rocks * in the Pacifie Ocean, ~ 
where in dens and_ caves 
they thought to conceal them- 
selves if pursued. But though 
no human government took cog- 
nizance of their crime, God pur- 
sued them with his terrible judg- 
ment, and made their punish- 
ment wonderfully to correspond 
to the greatness of their guilt. 
Fletcher Christian, the leader 
of the mutiny, was surly and 
unhappy and at length became 
the object of strong aversion 
among his own associates. The 
remembrance of the past filled 
him with shame and remorse. 


_ Fear of detection also haunted 


him and weighed down his 
spirits. Upon a lofty rock, 
which he called his ‘ Zook out,” 
he was accustomed to take his 
place, and survey for hours the 
great ocean, which spread out 
before him, and “sounded its 
deep, profound, eternal bass,” 
as it broke upon the rocky shore 
of the island. Here he thought 
of home and friends, from whose 
society he had forever separated 
himself by his great crime. Far 
away thousands of miles over 
the ocean were those whom he 
loved, but whom he could never 
meot again in this world. At 
times he would be full of alarm 
at the sight of what he supposed 
to be a distant sail ;—so true is 
it that 


“« Suspicion always haunts the guilty 
mind, 
The thief doth fear each bush an 
officer.” 


* Pitcairn’s Island, 


—— 
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In this unhappy condition he 
lived for three years when he 


‘was shot while at work in his 


little plantation. Under the 
moral government of God it of- 
ten happens that the punishment 
which men suffer, bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the sin 
which has been committed. It 
was so in the present case. In 
an angry mood Christian had 
laid hands upon his commander 
and forced him over board into 
the sea. In the same state of 
mind, one under his own author- 
wy came unexpectedly upon him, 
and hurried him into the eternal 
world. Having been killed his 
body was concealed but not 
buried until a year after. In 
a moment of anger he commit- 
ted a crime which involved him 
in the guilt of murder, and blast- 
ed his character and happiness 
forever, and his great sin “ found 
him out.” 

Charles Churchill, who seems 
to have been next in guilt to 
Christian, came to a similar 
dreadful end. He was an of- 
ficer on board the ship, and 
might have prevented the muti- 
ny if he had chosen to do so. 
But instead of opposing the de- 
sign of Christian, he entered in- 
to the conspiracy and acted with 
him. He accompanied him into 
the cabin, and assisted in seizing 
and binding the commander and 
dragging him forth upon the 
deck. While the mutiny was 
in progress he assisted, being 
armed with a loaded musket 
and a bayonet; and was parti- 
ceularly active in forcing the men 
over board into the boat. He 
remained with the mutineers 
two years, and then on account 
of mutual quarrels separated 
from them. He was landed with 
others at the island of Tahiti, 


enn 


where he was shot by his com- 
panion (Thompson), and with 
the guilt of blood upon him sum- 
moned into the presence of his 
Master. \ 

Matthew Thompson, who was 
another ready helper in the guil- 
ty proceedings on board the 
Bounty, also came to a dread- 
ful end. He seems to have been 
a heartless, wrathful, and very 
passionate man. It was he who 
who fastened Peter Heywood 
into his berth when he had de- 
termined to leave the ship and 
go into the boat. In a fit of 
anger he shot his companion, 
Churchill at Tahiti; and the 
natives avenged the outrage by 
literally stoneng him to death. 
When the Pandora arrived at 
Tahiti in pursuit of the muti- 
neers his skull was carried on 
board the ship. 

We have not room at present 
to give even a sketch of the 
lives of the other mutineers, 
Suffice it to say that a// of them 
with one solitary exception came 
to a violent death. One, after a 
career of great wickedness dur- 
ing the ten years subsequent to 
the mutiny, in which he had 
been very active, became a 
Christian. The rest of them 
were not permited to live out 
half their days, but were cut 
off in the midst of their crimes, 
and hurried into the presence 
of their Maker. 

Matthew Quintal, who had 
threatened to kill two of his 
companions, was attacked by 
them, and his “head was split 
open with an axe,” at Pitcairns 
Island. William McKay com- 
mitted suicide by throwing him- 
self from a rock into the sea, In 
a fit of “ delirium tremens,” at 
the same island. John Miller 
who accompanied Christian into 
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the cabin of the Bounty and as- 
sisted in dragging the comman.- 
der upon the deck, was mur- 
dered. Isaac Martin, who stood 
sentinel upon deck while Christ- 
ian,Churchill, Mills and Burkett 
were binding the commander 
in the cabin, was shot with a 
musket. William Brown, of 
whom little is known save that 
he sympathized with the muti- 
neers, was killed with a maul 
while at work upon his planta- 
tion at Pitcairn’s Island, He 
was by trade a gardener. 

John Williams, who was a 
very overbearing and cruel man, 
was shot. John Sumner, Rich- 
ard Skinner, and Henry Hill- 
brant were drowned when the 
Pandora was wrecked upon the 
reefs of New Holland. They 
went down amid the roar of the 
waves to their burial in the sea, 
with their irons still upon them. 
Thomas Burkett, Thomas Ehi- 
son, and John Millward were 
arrested, tried, coudemned and 
executed. In the harbor of 
Portsmouth they were hung in 
the presence of a vast multitude 
of people. Suchwas the fate 
of the men who committed the 
great crime which we have de- 
scribed. They laid violent hands 
upon nineteen of their fellow 
men, and put them in such a 
condition that they must have 
expected that they would all 
perish, ‘The guilt of murder was 
upon them, and God did not 
permit them to escape the pun- 
ishment due to their crimes. 
Verily “There is no darkness nor 
shadow of death where the work- 
ers of iniquity may hide them- 
selves.” 

In the life of Peter Heywood 
we have seen the influence of 
Christian principle in fortifying 
a young man against tempta- 
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tions to yield to a wicked course 
of conduct. In the life of Alex- 
ander Smith, (known in the his- 
tory of Pitcairn’s Island as John 
Adams,) we have an illustration 
of the influence of the same prin- 
ciples in turning a very wicked 
man from his sinful course and 
preparing him for a useful life 
and a happy death. After his 
companions had all perished, in 
the manner that we have des- 
cribed, and he was left the only 
survivor of the mutineers, his 
thoughts were turned toreligion. 
In the good providence of God, 
a Bible had been left at the is- 
land where the mutineers land- 
ed. When the ship was burned 
the book which brings “life and 
immortality to light”? was sav- 
ed from the conflagration. He 
had never learned to read; but 
by the aid of some scraps of 
printed paper which he had pick- 
ed up in the streets of London, 
he at lengthsucceeded in learn- 
ing to read the Bible. But it 
was a sealed book to him. He 
did not comprehend its spiritual 
import. The light shined, ‘‘ but 
the darkness comprehended it 
not.” He now set apart a por- 
tion of time each day for special 
prayer, that his mind might be 
illuminated. Morning, noon 

and evening he called upon God. 
His prayer was heard and light 
was poured into his dark soul. 
He became a Christian. Dur- 
ing the ten years that had pass- 
ed away since he landed with 
his associates in crime at this 
place, there had been born upon 
the island nineteen children. 
To these children and their 
mothers (who were Tahitian 
women—the companions of the 
mutineers whose husbands had 
been murdered) he commenced 
giving instruction from the Bi- 
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ble. Some were taught to read, 
and to others instruction was 
given orally. Under the influ- 
ence of this instruction the mo- 
rals of the community rapidly 
improved. In this capacity he 
continued to act for nearly thir- 
ty years, and in the history of 
the remarkable people upon Pit- 
eairn’s Island the results of his 
labors can be seen. 

In the year 1829, at the age 
of 65, he came to the end 
of his earthly career; and his 
eventful life was closed by a 
happy death. As he drew near 
his end he was full of peace. 
To his friends, who inquired of 
him how he felt, he replied, 
“ Land in sight.” Ashe grew 
weaker and was rapidly sinking, 
he said in a low voice, “Round- 
tng the cape into the harbor.” 
Just before he expired he said 
in a whisper as his countenance 
lighted up with joy, “Let go the 
anchor,” fell back upon his pil- 
low and died. 

The voyage of his life had 
been tempestuous. The storm 
had been loud and the night 
dark, and rudely had blowed 
the wind, “that tossed his 
foundering bark,” but he drew 
near to land; he saw by faith 
“the port of peace,” in which 
his “ perils o’er ;”—he at length 
“safely moored.” The follow- 
ing poem, written by a seaman’s 
chaplain, beautifully expresses 
the sentiments of the dying mu- 
tineer. 

“LET GO THE ANCHOR.” 


BY REY. EZRA ADAMS. 


* Land ahead !’’—its fruits are waving, 
On the hills of fadeless green ; 
And the living waters laving 
Shores where heavenly forms aro secre 
‘Fiden’s breezes o’er it'sigh, 
Billows kiss its strand and die. 


Onward, bark !—“ The cape I’m rounding,” 
See the blessed wave their hands! 
Hear the harps of God resounding 
From the bright immortal bands, 
Rocks and storms I’ll fear no more, 
When on that inviting shore, 
Then“ Let go the anchor !’—riding 4 
On this calm and silvery bay ;3 
Seaward fast the tide is gliding, 
Shores in sunlight stretch away. 
Strike the colours, furl the sail! 
I am safe within the vail ! 


> i seed 


sAnd What Then,” 


Reader, look well to the end of 
things, and to the final end of your 
life’s labor. Let not the glittering 
attractions of this world decoy you 
from religion, and from a serious re- 
gard to the closing up and final su 
of all your earthly pursuits. 

While Philip De Neri was living in 
an Italian University, a young man 
ran to him with a face full of delight, 
and told him he had come to the law- 
school of that place on account of its 
great fame, and that he intended to 
spare no pains or labor to get through 
his studies as soon as possible. Philip 
waited for his conclusion with great 
patience, and then said: 

‘Well, and when you have got 
through your course of studies, what 
do you mean to do?’ 

‘Then I shall take my Doctor’s 
degree, answered the young man, 

‘And then? asked Philip again. 

‘And then, continued the youth, 
‘T shall have a number of difficult 
questions to manage; shall catch 
pzople’s notice by my eloquence, my 
zeal, my learning, my acuieneas, and 
gain a great reputation,’ 

* And then ?’ repeated the holy man. 

‘ And then,’ replied the youth, * why, 
there can’t be a question I shall be 
promoted to some high office or other. 
Besides, I shall make money and grow 
rich.’ 

‘And then” repeated Philip. 

‘And then, pursued the young 
lawyer, ‘ther I shall be comfortably 
and honorably situated in wea\th and 
dignity.’ . 

‘And then? asked the holy man. 

‘And then,’ said the youth, and 
then——and then then I shall die.’ 

‘Here St. Philip raised his yoice : 
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‘ AND WHAT THEN ?” aoa the 
young man made no answer, but cast 
down his head and wentaway. The 
last, ‘And then’ had, like lightning, 
pierced his soul and he could not get 
vid of it. Soon after he forsook the 
law, and gave himself to the ministry 
of Christ, and spent the remainder of 
his days in godly words and works. 
‘Your business,’ reader, ‘ takes every 
spare moment.’ And what then ?— 
Legion. 


@ 
EPoetry of Commerce. 


The Hon. Edward Everett, whose 
brilliant scholarship gives a golden 
tinge of poetry to everything it 
touches, thus speaks of commerce in 
his speech at the Peabody testimonial : 

“Track its history for a moment, 
from the earliest period. In the in- 
fancy of the world its caravans, like 
gigantic silkworms, went creeping 
through the arid wastes of Asia and 
Africa with their infinitesimal legs, 
and bound the human family together 
in their vast regions as they bind it 
now. Its colonial establishments scat- 
tered the Grecian culture all round the 
shores uf the Mediterranean, and car- 
ried the adventurers of Tyre and 
Carthage to the north of Europe and 
the south of Africa. The walled cities 
of the middle ages prevented the arts 
and refinements of life from being 
trampled out of existence under the 
iron heel of the feudal powers. The 
Hans Towns were the bulwark of 
liberty and property in the north and 
west of Europe for ages, The germ 
of the representative system sprang 
from the municipal franchises of the 
boroughs. At the revival of letters, 
the merchant princes of Florence re- 
ceived the fugitive arts of Greece into 
their palaces, The spirit of commer- 
cial adventure produced that move- 
ment in the fifteenth century which 
carried Columbus to America, and 
Vasco di Gama around the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

“ The deep foundations of the mo- 
dern system of international laws 
were laid in interests and rights of 
commerce, and the necessity of pro- 
tecting them. Commerce sprinkled 
the treasures of the newly found In- 
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dies throughout the Western nations 
it nerved the arm of civil and religious 
liberty in the Protestant world—it 
gradually carried the colonial system 
of Europe to the ends of the earth, 
and with it the elements of future in- 
dependent, civilized, republican gov- 
ernments. But why should we dwell 
on the past? What is it that gives 
vigor to the civilization of the present 
day but the world-wide extension of 
commercial intercourse, by which all 
the products of the earth and of the 
ocean, of the soil, the mine, of the 
loom, of the forge, of bounteous na- 
ture, creative art, and untiring indus- 
try, are brought by the agencies of 
commerce into the universal market 
of demand and supply? No matter 
in what region a product is bestowed 
on man by a liberal Providence, or 
fabricated by human skill; it may 
clothe the hills of China with its fra- 
grant foliage; it may glitter in the 
golden sands of California; it may 
wallow in the depths of Arctic seas ; 
it may ripen and whiten in the fertile 
plains of the sunny South; it may 
spring forth from the flying shuttles 
of Manchester in England or Man- 
chester in America—the great world 
magnate of commerce attracts it alike, 
and gathers it all up for the service of 
man.’ 


An Inripet REsuKED.—An infidel, 
boasting in a published letter that he 
had raised two acres of “ Sunday 
corn,” which he intended to devote to 
the purchase of infidel books, adds, 
“ All the work done on it was done 
on Sunday, and it will yield some 
seventy bushels to the acre; so that 
1 don’t see but that Nature, or Provi- 
dence has smiled upon my Sunday 
work however the priests or the Bible 
may say that work done on that day 
never prospers, My corn tells an- 
other story.” To this the editor of 
an agricultural paper replies, “ If the 
author of this shallow nonsense had 
read the Bible half as much as he has 
the works of its opponents, he would 
have known that the great Ruler of 
the universe does not always square 
up his accounts with mankind in the 
month of October.” 


Naval Journal. 


Notices to Mariners. 


Care Race Lieut, NewFrounDLAND.— 

The light-house recently erected upon 
Cape Race (Newfoundland) will be light- 
ed and will continue to exhibit a fixed 
white light, from sunset to sunrise, on 
and after the 15th of December, 1856. 

The light will be visible to seaward 


- from N. BE. by &. round by the S. E. and 


south to west. 

The light is elevated 180 feet above 
the mean water level of the sea, and may 
be seen in clear weather 17 miles from 
a ship’s deck. The tower is striped red 
and white vertically, and stands close to 
the old beacon, which has been cut down. 
The beacou is white. 

The light-house is in latitude 46 39 
12 N., longitude 53 2 38 W. ~ 

All bearings are magnetic. Var. 24 W. 


By order of the Light-house Board, 
THORNTON A. JENKINS, 
Secretary. 
N. B.—A toll will be levied upon all 
vessels benefiting by this light. 


Raynes Licur at Jeswich Harzor, 
Massacuusetts.—A light will be ex- 
hibited on and after December 10th, next, 
to serve as a range with the light in-the 
eastern tower, for crossing the bar at the 
entrance of Ipswich harbor at night. 
The light is exhibited from a large Fres- 
nel lantern, hoisted at the top of a stake. 
The stake is 15 feet high, painted black, 
and is placed near the beach. 

In runniag in, bring the stake light in 
range with the harbor light, and run for 
it. w This will take a vessel in over the 
bar in not less than 71g feet water at 
low tide, and by the inner spit buoy in 
12 feet water at low tide. After passing 
this buoy, the course. up the harbor is 
W.N. W. Strangers should be careful 
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not to rely too implicitly on this range 
as the bar is a shifting one. 
By order of the Light-house Board, 
C. H. B. CALDWELL, 
Light-house Inspector, 2d Distriet . 


Lient-VessrL orr CornFIELD Point 
AnD Cuance or Licut ar FAauLKNER’s 
IsLanp Licut-Hovusr, Lone - Istanp 
Sousp.—On or about the 15th Decem- 
ber next, a light-vessel will be moored 
off Cornfield Point, Connecticut, to mark 
the “Long Sand Shoal,” Long Island 
Sound. 

She will be moored on the south side 
of the shoal, and near the center of it, im 
7 or 8 fathoms water, and nearly due 
south (per compass) from Cornfield Point, 
She will be sloop rigged, PAINTED RED, 
with the name of the station (Cornfield 
Point) on each side, in black letters, and 
will show a single white light. 

About the same time the fixed light 
now shown from Faulkner’s Island 
Light-house, Long Island Sound, will 
be discontinued, and a fixed white light , 
varied by flashes, substituted for it. 

By order of the Light-house Board, 

A. Luptow Cass, 
Light house Inspector, 3d Distriet. 


Licut-Hovse ar Ansecum, N. JERSEY. 
—Notice is hereby given, that a new 
Tower and keeper’s dwelling at Abse- 
cum, N.J, are now nearly completed, 
and that on or about the 15th day of 
January, 1857, a fixed white light of 
the first order will be exhibited there- 
from. 

The tower is of brick, unpainted, and 
will be surmounted by an iron lantern, 
painted black. / 

The focal plane will have an elevation 
of 167 feet above mean tide, and the 
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light should be seen, under favorable 
circumstances, from the deck of an ordin- 
ary sailing vessel, at a distance of about 
20 nautical miles. 

The approximate position of this light, 
as deduced from the Coast Survey charts, 
ii—latitude 39 22 N., longitude 74 25 
W. from Greenwich. 

Due public notice will be given of the 
precise date when the light‘will be first 
exhibited. 

By order of the Light-house Poard, 

W. F. Raywnotps, 
First Lieutenant Corps 
Topographical Engineers. 

Notre.—The notice issued on the 30th 
Sept. gave the lat. 39 42 North, which 
should have been 39 22 North. 


Wis BOR. 


Care Hatreras. Beacon Licgut.—A 
wooden open frame-work beacon has 
been erected on the end of the Sand 

. Spit extending in nearly a due south 
~.. course from the Carr Harreras Lient- 
HOUSE. 

‘Tne beacon tower has an elevation of 
43 feet above the mean level of the sea ; 
is painted Rep and fitted witha 6th order 
lens apparatus, 

A fixed white light will be exhibited 
on the night of the 15th December next, 
and on every night thereafter, from an 
elevation of 35 feet above the mean level 
of the sea. 

By order of the Light house Board, 


_ W.H. C. Wurrrine, 
First Lieut. Corps of Engineers. 


_ Licnr-Hovsr ar Sasine Pass.—A 
light-house has recently been erected on 
Brant Point, east side of Sabine Pass, 
Louisiana, and will be lighted for the 
first time on or about the evening of 
January 1, 1857, of which public notice 
will be given. 

The tower is octagonal in shape, and 
painted white. It is 75 feet in height to 
deek of lantern. 

The illuminating apparatus is a third 
order fresnel lens, showing at an eleva- 
tion of 84!¢ feet above sea level, a 
Jixed white light varied by flashes, and 
should be seen under ordinary states of 
the weather, from the deck of a vessel, 
at a distance of about 16 nautical miles. 

The approximate position of this light- 
house is—lattitude 29 43 55 N., longi- 
tude 93 50 19.4 West from Greenwich. 

Toveross the bar bring the light-house 
to bear N. W. by N., and run in N. W. 
passing the Louisiana shore abreast of 
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the light-house at a distanee of 200 yards. 
By order of the Light-house Board, 
W.H. Stevens, 
Corps of Engineers, L, H. Inspector. 


Lieut-Hovuse at Aransas Pass, Texas. 
—A light house has been recently erected 
at Aransas Pass, upon Low Island, the 
approximate position of which is as fol- 
lows—latitnde 27 54 00 N., longitude 
97 03 54 West of Greenwich. 

The tower is octagonal, and is painted 
dark brick color. It is 55 feet in height 
to the deck of the lantern. 

The illuminating apparatus is a fourth 
order Fresnel Jens,showing a fired white 
light at an elevation of 5914 feet above 
the level of the sea, and which, under 
ordinary states of the atmosphere, should 
be seen from the deck of a vessel, at a 
distance of about 13 nautical miles. 

The light will be exhibited for the first 
time on or about the evening of the Ist 
of Jannary, 1857, of which, however, 
due public notice will be given. 

The light when bearing N. W. 14 W. 
will show between the two points of the 
Pass, but the bar shifts so often that no 
directions can be given for crossing with- 
out a pilot. 

By order of the Light-house Board, 

W.H. Stevens, 
Corps of Engineers, Light-house In. 


Disasters. 

DisasTERs ON THE Laxes.—The Chi- 

cago Tribune gives an imperfect list of 
the yessels totally lost of the lakes dur- 
ing this season, making an aggregate of 
six steamers, nine propellers, two tugs, 
five brigs, and twenty-eight schooners. 
At alow calculation 200 lives have been 
lost. Several of the vessels have disap- 
peared and never been heard from. 
A Buffalo paper says: ‘ Our records 
of the loss of life on the Lakes, the pre- 
sent year, already count up two hundred 
and sixty-seven (267) victims, and the 
end is not yet ; almost every mail swells 
this sad catalogue. The loss of proper- 
ty is also very great, but cannot be stated 
with any degree of accuracy, until the 
Lake Underwriters make up their ac- 
connt. 

Collisions are of very frequent occur- . 
rence on the Lakes. By a statement 
published the present year, at Buffalo, 
it appears that in the year 1855, the col- 
lisions numbered eighty-three (83), and 
in 1850 fifty (50). During a period of 
eight years, the whole number of col- 
lisions were two-hundred and seventy- 
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seven (277). The loss of property on 
the lakes, as appears by the Buffalo 
statements, which I have before me, in 
eight years was eight milllons eight hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand and one 
hundred and fourteen dollars, of which 
near five millions was in the years 1854. 
and 1855. 

The total number of vessels of all 
sorts lost, including those which were 
damaged on the Lakes, in the period of 
eight years, is two thousand one hnndred 
and seventeen (2,117), of which five 
hundred and sixty-seven (567) or more 
than one-fonrth, were in the year 1855. 


Marine Losses.— The Journal of 
Commerce gives the following list of 
American sea-going vessels reported 
during the month of November as total 
losses, with the estimate of value of ves- 
sels and cargoes: 


Ships. Value of Vessel. Value Cargo. 
Rio Grande 13,000 Unkn’n 
Lady Franklin 20,000 80,000 
Celia 30,000 7,000 
North Star (whl) 3,000 Saved 
S. M. Fox 60,000 300,000 
Silas Wright 80,000 300,000 
Louisiana 30,000 10,000 
Col. Cutts 40,000 40,000 
Julia Howard 25,000 Unkn’n 

Barks. 

Octavia 7,000 *60,000 
Three Brothers 8,000 Unkn’n 
Brigs. 
Pamaho ~ 35,000 3,500 
Ciudad Bolivar 20,000 26,000 
Mazatlan 6,000 Unkn’n 
Abby Frances 6,000 3,006 
Coral 6,000 3,000 
Telos 4.000 6,000 
Oleron 6,000 4,000 

Schooners. 

Oak Leaf 5,000 3,000 
Citizen 4,000 1,500 
Betsey 2,500 Unkn’n 
S. MW Dowell 2,500 1,000 
Councillor 5,000 2,000 
John C. Clayton 2,500 500 

Pilot Boat. 

H. B. Hall 5,000 
Sloop. 
ficded 1,500 300 
$427,000 $848,800 
427,000 
$1,257,000 
Probable value of the un- 

known cargoes, 100,000 

$1,357,800 


* Cargo partly saved- 


There was fortunately but one life re- 
ported lost with the above vessels—a 
seaman of the schooner Citizen. 


Ship Rio Grande, which sailed from 
Calcutta June 4 for Melbourne, sprung a 
leak and put into Ramsey, and proceeded 
after repairing, but having again sprung 
a leak, she was run ashore on the Bur- 
mese coast, and abandoned by the crew. 

Schr. Betsey, of Bangor, from Boston 
for Bridgeport, sprung a leak 30 miles 
S. of Monhegan, and was fallen in with 
by schr. Glide, at Boston, which took off 
captain and crew. 

St. Michael’s, Sept. 22—The Ken- 
tucky, Knapp, from Newcastle to Perts- 
mouth, N. H., having sprung a heavy 
leak at sea, came to anchor close inshore 
in Legoa Bay, Sept. 13, whence she was 
removed opposite to a sandy beach, where 
she grounded and filled. 

Ship Lady Franklin, Leavitt, hence 
for Trieste 7th Oct,,in a gale 20th, spruug 
a leak, which continued to increase until 
the 31st, when the captain and crew 
were taken off by schr. Maria Jewett. 

During the gale of 25th and 26th Oct., 
besides the three vessels belonging to 
Gloucester ashore at Cheticamp, schr. 
Siberia, of Boothbay, went ashore and 
became a total wreck. 

Brig Abby Frances, from Port-au- 
Prince bound to New York, was wrecked 
on Sandy Point at the west end of Rum 
Cay Island, morning of 6th Oct. 

Ship Philadelphia, Poole, at Philadel- 
phia from Liverpool, reports :—Oct. 8, 
boarded wreck of Br. brig J. W. Col- 
lingwood, of Sunderland, timber laden, 
full of water, stern gone, masts and jib- 
boom gone, and bulwarks washed away. 

The ship which was seen taking off 
the crew of the brig Maine, of Boston, 
on the 16th Oct., was the Joshua Mau- 
ran, from Mobile, arrived at Havre 18th 
Noy. The brig was seen to go kown 
shortly after they were rescued. 

Schr. Councillor, (of Providence), 


 Howes,from Philadelphia for Gloucester, 


went ashore 23d Oct. at East Falmouth, 
and was finally abandoned. 

Schr. Brazos, from New Orleans for 
Belize, Hond., was wrecked morning of 
20th Oct. on the Coral Reef, Northern 
Triangles, about eighty miles from 
Belize. 

Ship Silas Wright, of and for New 
York, grounded on the West Middle 
Bank, and was abandoned, as when the 
tide rose the water was three feet above 
the deck. 


The Cabin Bon. 


The Satnor’s Macazine ued 
formerly to have a department in it 
entitled “ The Cabin Boy’s Locker,” 
containing a story, or a bit of poetry, 
or something else especially designed 
for the young. Of late this has been 
for the most part omitted. But we 
intend now to revive this department, 
because we think there is nothing 
good, either to do or to enjoy,in which 
children should not have a part. We 
shall call it * The Cabin Boy,” for we 
wish to have in it not only something 
for the cabin boy himself to read, but 
for many a little boy and girl who live 
far away in the country, and never 
saw the sea in their lives, to tell them 
about the cabin boy and other sailors, 
and induce them to think about them, 
and to care for them, and help to do 
them good. 

We give the children a picture 
above, to show them one of the things 
which sailors do at sea. It is a man 


» in the act of sounding, that is, mea- 


suring the depth of the water below 
him with a sounding-line. He stands, 
you perceive, on a piece of timber 
attached to the outside of the vessel, 
among what are called the shrouds. 
These are several strong ropes which 
are fastened to the top of the mast to 
hold it firmly in its place. Smatler 
ropes or cords are tied between these, 
forming a kind of ladder, up which 
the sailors climb into the rigging. 

The man holds the line in his hand, 
and is letting it down into the water. 
Upon the lower end is tied a heavy 
piece of Jead, in the bottom of which 
is a small hole filled with tallow. It 
is let down till it reaches the bottom; 
and the mud, or sand, or pieces of 
shells sticking in the tallow are then 
drawn up with it, showing not only 
how deep the water is, but what kind 
of ground it is at the bottom. The 
line has knots made in it at regular 
distances from each other, and as the 
lead goes down and these knots dis- 
appear, he cries out “ By the deep 
five !” “Quarter less six!” &c,, 
meaning that the line has gone down 
so many fathoms, A fathom, you 
know, is six feet. 

Perhaps we shall hereafter explain 
to our young readers some other 
things about ships and the way 
managing them. 
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Little Bob, the Cabin Boy. 


There is not one of us, however 
young, but he may do some good. 
Every little child can be useful. I 
will tell you how useful a little cabin 
boy was, who was sailing in a large 
ship over the wide sea. 

It happened, that on the voyage, 
~ the sailors quarreled with the captain, 
who was so proud and overbearing 
that none of them would submit to 
him. This gave the captain so much 
trouble, and preyed so much on his 
spirits, that he became very ill; so ill 
as to be confined to his bed. None of 
the sailors cared for him; so there he 
lay very ill, and all alone. No one 
thought of speaking a kind word to 
the poor sick captain but Little Bob. 
His Bible had taught him a lesson 
which the sailors knew nothing about. 
It had taught him to be kind to every- 
body, even to those who had used him 
ill; so he stole softly to the captain’s 
door, and knocked. “ Who’s there 2” 
asked the captain in a very gruff voice. 
“It’s Little Bob, sir: can I do any- 
thing for you?’ “Go to your work, 
you scoundrel,” cried the captain in 
an angry tone. “Don’t come plagu- 
ing me.” 

Little Bob stole away even more 
softly than he came, but his heart 
was not filled with any angry feeling. 
He pitied the captain still more than 
he had done before. 

The next day he resolved to try 
again. He saw that the poor captain 
was not on deck, and again he went 
and knocked at his door. ‘“ Who’s 
there?” “Captain, can I do anything 
for you to-day?” asked little Bob. 
‘No, no, go away,” said the captain. 
Bob was pleased that the captain did 
not speak in so harsh a voice as he 
had done the day before, and he made 
up his mind to try again. Meantime 
the captain’s heart grew warm to- 
wards the kind little fellow. He 
thought how differently he acted from 
the unfeeling sailors, who had not 
once inquired for him all the time of 
his illness ; and he determined, that if 
he came again he would let him in. 

When Bob came the next day, the 
captain said, ‘Come in.” Bob walked 
in on tiptoe, and said very tenderly, 
& Please, sir, can I do any thing for 


you? Shall I make your bed, or get 
you acup of coffee? [ll do it in a 
minute.” ‘“ Well, Bob, you may, if 
you like,” said the captain. Away 
ran Bob, and in a few minutes every- 
thing was ready, the coffee, and the 
hot toast, and he brought it on a tray 
to the captain’s bedside. Bob always 
carried with him the Bible in his 
pocket; and, as he came into the room, 
the captain observed it. 

“What book is that? said he. 
“Tt is the book my mother gave me,” 
said Bob; “the nicest book you ever 
saw.” “Can you read it Bob?” 
“Oh, yes, sir,” said the boy, “and I 
should like to read it to you.” “ Aye, 
you may,” said the captain; “as soon 
as I have finished my coffee, you may 
begin.” Bob cleared away the coffee, 
and set himself down on a box by the 
side of the captain’s bed, and opened 
on the history of Jesus, and read how 
he went about doing good; how he 
pitied the wretched, how he healed the 
sick, and forgave their sins, The 
captain listened very attentively, and 
asked the boy to come again the next 
day. From this time he came every 
day, and instructed the poor captain 
in the knowledge of Jesus the Sav- 
iour. 

He asked him many questions, and 
Bob knew how to answer them; 
thanks to his mother and to his Sun- 
day School. 

One evening the captain said, 
“‘ Leave me that book of yours, Bob; 
I should like to look at it myself.” 
Bob willingly left it. The next morn- 
ing he went as usual, and tapped at 
the cabin door. No answer came. 
Again he tapped, and louder. Still 
no answer. He openea the door, and 
walked in. The captain was on his 
knees, and the Bible was lying open 
upon the chair before him. Bob 
spoke; still there was no answer. 
He came nearer; the captain neyer 
stirred. He looked; the captain was 
dead! He had died on his knees, 
praying over the Bible. We trust 
that, through the instructions of Lite 
Bob, he had sought and found mercy 
at the hands of the Saviour of sinners. 
Is there a little boy or a little girl, now 
reading this, who is poor as this cabin 
boy, or young as this cabin boy? “ Go 
and do likewise.”— Youth’s Visitor. 
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New Work, January, 1837. 


New Year. 

We tender to our readers the salu- 
tation which this morning is upon all 
lips; “ A happy New Year.” 

A new year—among these years 
of wonderful interest to all who watch 
the progress of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth,—how much is involved in the 
phrase ! 
world, save as time marked its pas- 
sage on the calendar, seemed station- 
ary. The human mind was shrouded 
in darkness. The Church had sunk 
into the deepest superstition. The 
history of States was a tale of endless 
intrigues, wars, and bloodshed. The 
masses of men were enslaved under 
their feudal lords, crushed by the bit- 
ter load of poverty, ignorance, and 
wretchedness, which passed as an in- 
heritance from generation to genera- 
tion, A year then had comparatively 
little significance. Even centuries 
might be blotted from the annals of 
the world, and so far as its essential 
history were concerned nothing would 
be lost. 

But a year now is a very different 
thing. ‘The sleep of ages is broken. 
Enlightened by the Word and Spirit 
of God, the Church is inquiring after 
her true mission, and is beginning to 
turn her energies towards its accom- 


Eight centuries ago the. 
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plishment. Governments are being 
compelled to consider the welfare of 
the governed. Science and art are 
rendering themselves the handmaids 
of human progress, multiplying the 
comforts of life, refining its joys, 
arming truth with new weapons 
against error, and making Christi- 
anity itself more effective in working 
out the grand results which, accord- 
ing to divine promise, are to bless the 
world. 

It is among these years so dis- 
tinguished and so favored that we 
live. Their responsibilities rest upon 
us, their privileges are open to us. 
We may do good as no generation 
before us could, sending our influence 
to the enda of the earth, and down to 
the latest moment of time. We may 
be good, as none before us, For 
light, and power, and opportunity, 
though not in themselves goodness, 
are among the means of goodness, 
They may aid in self-culture, they 
may give victories over the enemies 
of our progress, they may assimilate 
us in our own earnest endeavors to 
Him who alone is supremely good. 
In thus doing and being good we shall 
find our greetings of to-day fulfiiled, 
and shall make this opening 1857 a 
truly happy new year, 
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LARS inemee Ker! doo 4 puma ReKORNHI abl Ws ANTON. 
LETTER FROM REY. J. C. BEECHER. 

We are much gratified with the 
reception of our first letter from this 
dear brother, announcing his safe ar- 
rival, with his family, at Whampoa, 
Canton, on the 3d September. He 
writes in excellent spirits, and with 
high hopes for the prosperity of his 
work at that interesting station. The 
letter is in good part occupied with 
private matters, and was not intended 
for publication. We glean from it, 
however, some particulars which we 
are sure our readers will receive with 
gratification. 

“The first two Sabbaths out were 
rainy and squally, but they were al- 
most our only stormy Sabbaths. The 
third Sunday I invited all hands to 
service, saying that it was no ship- 
duty, but that it lay at their own op- 
tion whether they attended or not; 
also saying that upon their Ae 
depended the continuance of our ser- 
vices. I preached a short plain ser- 
mon, and was greatly encouraged on 
counting heads to find that every one 
was present, and apparently attentive. 
The next Sabbath [ missed three of 
the men who were Roman Catholics, 
Was able however to gain their good 
will and confidence, so that they af- 
terwards constantly attended our wor- 
ship. 

I have been greatly encouraged by 
my intercourse with our Sailors, not 
only by their attendance and interest 
in our religious exercises, but also in 
the cordiality and freedom with which 
our conversations have abounded. 
Profanity I rarely heard, and when 
in the forecastle, I was pleased be- 
yond measure at the absence of vul- 
garity and foul conversation. When- 
ever I have overheard profanity, from 
either officers or men, I have felt at 
liberty,—nay more,—that it was a 
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duty kindly to remonstrate ; and so 
far as my memory serves me, | have 
not twice reproved the same sailor 
for swearing. And when a ready 
apology has been accorded fir the 
offence, I have earnestly striven to 
raise the person’s thoughts above the 
mere breach of politeness, to the in_ 
sult offered to a holy God.” 


Mr. B. found the Bethel at Wham- 
poa in good order and condition un- 
der the management of Mr. Macy, 
and entered upen his duties at once 
with much encouragement. “The 
station,” he says, “is far more impor- 
tant than I had anticipated from re- 
port. There are three large dock- 
yards here, about twenty or more 
ships, and any number of sailors. I 
counted six sailor boarding houses in 
Bamboo Town and New Town;— 
there was not one when J was here 
before. I am quite confident that 
this station is going to support its 
own chaplain, and that too ere long; 
—that is, if I sueceed in gaining the 
confidence of those who come nere. 
Pray for us, dear brethren, and be- 
lieve me in Christ truly your brother, 

James C. BEECHER.” 


2 


LETTER FROM REV. W. A. MACY. 


Mr. Macy, a Missionary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
held an appointment as Chaptain at 
Canton ‘prior to the arrival of Mr. 
Beecher. A letter from him, dated 
July 8th, arene his pleasure to 
hear of Mr. B.’s appointment, and 
gives several tape facts touch- 
ing the station and its prospects. He 
says, 

“ T have secured the thorough re- 
pairing of the Bethel (erected under 
the superintendence of Rev. Mr. Loo- 
mis, late chaplain of A. S. F. Soc.), 
its*neat roof cover just completed ; 
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and what is of more importance still, 
have revived the almost abandoned 
services; so that I hope to show Mr. 
Beecher an audience when he ar- 
tives, which shall be more cheering 
than those’ with which I began. I 

think all that is necessary to the fur- 
nishing of the building for Mr. B.’s 
residence will be raised here, I shall 
have no occasion to call upon your 
Society for any salary. Above $300 
have been raised, and the balance can, 
I think, be very easily secured in the 
course of the next two months, The 
subscriptions for Mr. Beecher will 
also continue, and I doubt not that 
all which I promised will be realized, 
and it may be, more, 

“During the month of May the 
_ audiences were quite reduced, but 
of late they have been much larger. 
The attendance on the whole has 
been good. One great evil lies in the 
dens on shore, which attract the 
men, so that many captains will not 
let their men leave the ship, for fear 
they may run away.” 

Mr. Macy, in resigning his charge 
to Mr. Beecher, takes leave of the 
Society with the most cordial expres- 
sions of regard. “I beg you will feel 
assured of my deep interest in the 
prosperity of your Society and my 
readiness to aid your chaplain here, 
as far as lies in my power. I remain 


Yours very respectfully, 
W. A. Macy.” 


SHANGHAI. 


We alluded in the October number 
of the Magazine to the interesting 
labors of a Boston merchant in behalf 
of seamen at Shanghai. From a re- 
cent letter of that gentleman to Capt. 
T. V. Sullivan of Boston, who has 
kindly forwarded tous some extracts, 
we have some additional facts of 


| 
| 
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much interest respecting the Bethel 
there. 

“The Shanghai Bethel is presper- 
ing. The merchants are very much 
interested in it, and are willing to do 
anything to help on the good cause. 
The head Mandarin for the Chi- 
nese City has given a. junk to be 
used for the purpose of a Bethel, 
and the English and American met- 
chants have given nearly $1500, to 
build a chapel on deck and to fit it up. 

“Isn’t this something to bless God 
for?—the idea of a heathen ruler 
giving a vessel to be used for a Chris- 
tian Church. My soul feasts on hea- 
venly things in this Bethel, and the 
Sabbaths are enjoyed very much.— 
I have another piece of news to tell 
you. Another of the’ Bark i) 
crew that came out with us, has just 
arrived at Shanghai. We have good 
reason to believe he was converted 
on the passage; and he now seems 
to give good evidence cf having pass- 
ed from death unto life.” 


= 


POLYNESIA. 

LETTER FROM REV. S, C. DAMON, 
Opening of the Honolulu Sailor's Home. 

Since my last date, the “ Home” 
has been opened under the most fa~- 
vorable auspices. As soon as the 
family taking charge of the establish- 
ment had become settled, an invitation 
went out from the head of the family, 
that he would gladly meet any of the 
friends of the Home, in the Dining 
Room, on the evening of Sept. 3d, 
for the purpose of imploring God’s 
blessing upon the institution. This 
was beginning in the right way. At 
the appointed time there gathered a 
goodly number of the religious people 
of Honolulu, belonging to the several 
churches. The meeting was con- 
ducted by Mr. Thrum, ‘he manager, 
Remarks were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Bishop, an old missionary; the Rev. 
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Mr. Gibbens, chaplain of Her Brit- 
tanic Majesty’s ship “ Havannah;” 
the Seaman’s Chaplain, and several 
others. One English sailor present 
came forward, after the exercises 
were closed, and expressed himself 
much pleased, 


Since that time the ladies of Hono- 
lulu have furnished a Pic-nic at the 
Home. The following account of it, 
I copy from the last number of the 
Friend :— 


“The Trustees and friends of the 
Home are again under great obliga- 
tions to the ladies of Honolulu. After 
having laboriously but successfully 
managed a Fair, which realized over 
$1700, it was with much reluctance 
that a Pic-nic, to be furnished by the 
ladies, was suggested. They needed, 
however, but the hint that their aid 
would be acceptable in assisting Mrs. 
Thrum to furnish the sleeping apart- 
ments, and a large number assembled, 
spent the afternoon of Thursday, the 
12th inst.,in sewing, and in the even- 
ing furnished tables with a bounty, 
taste and elegance, which called forth 
the universal admiration of a numer- 
ous assemblage of gentlemen. Every 
part of the entertainment passed off in 
the most agreeable and satisfactory 
manner. The amount realized to the 
Home was $120. The different 
apartments of the establishment were 
lighted, so that visitors passed through 
the building and viewed the accom- 
modations which have been provided 
for those of whom it has been said, 
“they have no home upon the land, 
for their home is upon the deep.” 
All parts of the establishment, in- 
cluding sleeping rooms, beds, reading 
room, family apartments, servants’ 
rooms, cook-house, out: buildings, &c., 
&c., appeared to the visitors to be ad- 
mirably suited to the purposes for 
which they were designed. 

“In this connection it may be pro- 
per to state that several seamen have 
already taken up their abode at the 
Home, and the first inmate from the 
sea deposited his money with the 
Manager. We hope his good ex- 
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ample will be followed by many of 
his seafaring companions. 

“Tt was a gratifying incident to 
witness at the Pic-nic, a group of 
English men-of-war sailors, from the 
‘Havannah,’ whoexpressed themselves 
highly pleased with the establishment. 
They might well be gratified with 
the evening’s entertainment, for they 
were served by the elite of the ladies 
of Honolulu society. In conclusion, 
we would state as a most gratifying 
fact, that so far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, there is not a lady in Honolulu, 
and we may almost add, upon the 
Sandwich Islands, who has not con- 
tributed her mite, in some way, to 
further the interests of the Home. 
Were we not fully confident that sea- 
men would appreciate efforts so pure 
and disinterested, we should look 
upon the Home as a monument to 
perpetuate the benevolence of the 
friends of seamen, while it refiected 
their ingratitude. We entertain no 
such idea of seamen, but confidently 
anticipate the very opposite result. 
We believe sailors will cherish to- 
wards the Home feelings akin to those 
entertained for the home of their child- 
hood. We would indulge the pleas- 
ing thought, that while sailors enjoy 
here a temporary home, after having 
experienced the toils of a life on the 
ocean, they may be induced to think 
of an infinitely happier Home above, 
and beyond the troubled sea of this 
life, in that better country, where no 
rude blast shall ever disturb the peace- 
ful waters of the haven of everlasting 
rest,” 


The Home having now become 
fully dedicated, and entered upon its 
career of usefulness, f would bespeak 
for it the prayers of all the friends of 
the sailor‘in the United States. I hope 
that many American seamen, as well 
as the seamen of other nations, may 
have reason to bless God, to all eter- 
nity, for its establishment. One sailor 
from New York, another from New 
Bedford, another from Martha’s Vine-: 
yard, and others, from parts of the 
world to me unknown, have already 
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became boarders. As yet but three 
whale ships have arrived, but when 
the fleet comes, I am confidently ex- 
pecting the house will be full. 

I hope the readers of the Maca- 
zing will not tire in reading my 
frequent communications respecting 
the Home. If I refer to my labors 
in these letters, it is necessary that I 
should often refer to the Home, for 
during t’e last twenty.two months 
it has been constantly upon my mind. 
I have, however, not labored alone. 
The Trustees, selected from among 
our best citizens, and belonging to 
the several churches of Honolulu, 
have all labored together most har- 


moniously and efficiently. The Home’ 


is the result of a combined effort of 
the friends of seamen, on the Sand- 
wich Islands, I never knew so much 
good feeling and protracted effort in 
any undertaking which was started 


at the Islands, Seamen may rely upon . 


it, that, at the Sandwich Islands, they 
have many warm-hearted and kind 
friends. 
will find ample provision made for 
the comfort of the body, mind, and 
soul ; and if they push their way down 
to ruin, it will be through numerous 


moral hindrances and a multitude of 


good influences to restrain them. I 
hope the time may soon come, when 
there shall not be one sailor who does 
not appreciate those efforts which are 
made for his temporal and eternal 
good. 

Oct. 7.—The mail leaves in the 
morning. We have just received 
news froin New York to 22d of 
August. So you see, we are not 
“far off” in time, 

Yours Paes 


® 
€ To do good and to communicate 
forget not, for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased. 


Seamen visiting Honolulu } 


GOTHLAND. 


LETTER FROM JOHN LINDELIUS. 


Mr. Lindelius has long been @ 
devoted colporteur and missionary 
among the seafaring population of 
this island. He apologizes for the 
infrequency of his communications, 
on the ground of the difficulty in pro- 
curing translations of them to trans- 
mit to the Society, he himself being 
unable to write in English. This 
service is now done for him by a 
pious lady residing in Stockholm. 


Butte, WissBy, 
GoTHLAND, JuLy 30, 1856. 


I had proposed this summer to 
make a round of all the ports of 
Gothland, but in the beginning of the 
season my health was in a bad state. 
Besides, I have had no Bibles. I 
begged them in August, last year, to 
send me forty Bibles for the ensuing 
winter, but I only received twenty- 

{ four. This spring they were all gone, 
and since then I have had cnly a few 
New Testaments. With these I made 
some tours into the country, where 
the Word of God has had effect on 
the minds of the people. Also, in 
the town of Wisby it has pleased the 
; Lord to send his converting grace by 
means of a brother in Christ, who 
three years ago arrived from Stock- 
holm. He settled first in the country, 
but last year removed to Wisby, and 
there began speaking the Word of 
God to some who came from curiosity . 
a to hear the new doctrine. It is every 
it where called Methodism or Fanati- 
cism; and I know for certain that the 
= 


elders of the city have several times 
assembled to consult how they might 
prevent its entering there. Mr. Rech- 
nitz has now, by divine aid, got several 
of the more influential men among the 
citizens to support him, these having 
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been brought to a new life in Christ 
Jesus, 

T hope to have something more to 
write next time. With all my frailty, 
T am still able to creep forward to the 
throne of grace, to our dear Lord who 
has promised that whosoever cometh 
unto him, he will in no wise cast out. 
Blessed be his holy name, Amen, I 
am, 

Your Society’s humble servant, 

Jonn Linvexivs. 


—_—_———+*e 


From the Note Book of 
Mr. 0. Helland, 
SAILOR’S MISSIONARY N. ¥- 

D—S N . a sailor from 
Finland (Russia), came to attend 
Divine Service in the Norwegian 
language, in the basement of the 
Mariners’ Church. Near the close of 
the meeting he attracted my attention 
by offering up, in simple language, a 
fervent prayer—such an one as seamen 
who have been accustomed to com- 
mune with God alone on the deep, 
are often heard to utter, and one, the 
expressions of which indicated clearly 
that he had received “an unction from 
the Holy One.” The fervor of his 
prayer, and the strong emotions he 
manifested, drew me to him with 
something more than ordinary in- 
terest. At the close of the meeting 
I took him by the hand and invited 
him to call at my office on the fol- 
lowing day, as I am accustomed todo 
to seamen and strangers generally. 
He promised to call, and the next 
morning was true to his appointment. 

In the course of conversation, he 
stated that he had seen me in New 
York last winter, and that while I 
was talking to a blind sailor, a Nor- 
wegian, he stood by and listened. 
Seeing from my conversation that I 
was a missionary, or pastor, as he 
called it, he left the room, fearing that 


if he stayed I should have something © 
to say to him. Our next meeting was 

in the street. I had secured a ship- 

mate of his, and induced him to attend 

church, and while on our way D 
met us. After much persuasion he 
consented to accompany us, but hav- 
ing walked about two blocks, he slid 
off and went to spend the evening in 
a rum shop. He shortly afterwards 
shipped as second mate, and went 
to Australia. Returning home by 
the way of Rio de Janeiro, he left the 
vessel there, and while on shore gave 
way again to intemperance, spent his 
money and then shipped for the United 
States. After leaving Rio, the upbraid- 
ings of conscience, to which he had 
been more or less subjected the whole 
of the voyage, returned with redoubled 
force. ‘The Spirit of God began to 
strive with him. He was filled with 
fearful forebodings of the future. 
His sins had found him out. He was 
alone on ‘the deep. No friend to 
point him to “ the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 
No physician to apply the healing 
balm. What could he do? In his 
anguish he recollected the Bible— 
the long neglected Bible—the Bible 
at the bottom of his chest. He 
brought it forth from its obscurity. 
He read, he meditated, he inwardly 
sighed and prayed that its saving 
truths might be his. He saw that 
he had set at nought the Divine 
counsel, that he had despised reproof, 
that he had trifled with the blood of 
the covenant, and now there was no- 
thing but a fearful looking for of 
judgement, and fiery indignation that 
he felt would devour the adversaries 
of God. One hope however shone 
out on the darkness, dim at first, but 
brightening as he gazed—and that 
hope was, God may have mercy on 


me. 


“ Perhaps he will accept my plea, 
Perhaps will hear my prayer; 
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And he formed the purpose expressed 
in the concluding lines of the stanza. 


“But if I perish, I will pray, 
And perish only there.”” 


Between -the purpose and its exe- 
cution, the time was but brief. He 
fell down before God, at his bunk 
side before turning in, and there made 
a surrender of himself to Him who 
loved him and gave himself for him. 
He prayed and pleaded with God until 
the perspiration started at every pore. 
He continued in strong crying and 
tears until Jesus spoke peace to his 
soul. And, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, he 
felt the load fall off at the foot of the 
cross. <A holy calm settled down 
upon him—sweet peace reigned in 
his heart. He turned in and slept 
soundly the remainder of his watch. 
When the watch was called, he 
sprung from his bed-a new man—joy 
bounded in his heart—all things wore 
anew aspect. His tongue was loosed, 
and his first expression was “ Praise 
the Lord.” ‘The phrase was new. 
The emotions he felt were new, and 
he wondered what this strange happi- 
ness could mean. He went aft to 
relieve the wheel. His eyes were so 
suffused with tears that at times he 
could scarcely see the compass. He 
there promised God that, with Divine 
.assistance, he would devote the rest 
of his days to God, and spend them 
in his service. On the 8th of Oct. 
he came to me, on the eve of his going 
to sea, for counsel and advice. He 
had united with the Mariner’s Church 
the Sabbath before, and now desired 
to go forth as a representative of 
Christ on the sea. He was full of 
earnestness and hope. J supplied 
him with religious books and tracts 
in different languages. We bowed 
in prayer together and separated. He 
will yet be a useful man I have no 
doubt. He speaks several languages, 
and has had a very good education. 
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Before going to sea he wrote home 
to his friends in Finland. He had 
not written to them for 12 years be- 
fore; his pride, he said, prevented 
him from doing so. Now he writes 
to tell them that “the dead is alive 
again,” and the “lost is found.” 

O that God would add to the Church 
many such from the sons of the sea! 


Respectfully, 
Oua. HELLAND, 
Missionary. 
———+6 


Barbarous Murder of 
Rev. D. H. Wheeler. 

We are pained by the recent intel- 
ligence of the shocking murder of the’ 
Rev. D. H. Wheeler, formerly Chap- 
lain‘of the American Seaman’s Friend 
Society, at Valparaiso, Chili; after- 
wards for two years at Aspinwall, 
New Grenada; and, at the time of 
his death, an Agent of the American 
Bible Society in Nicaragua. 

He was sent out, in. July last, for 
the purpose of circulating the Scrip- 
tures in that country. Notwithstand- 
ing the disturbed and dangerous state 
of affairs there, in consequence of 
Walker’s operations, he had prose- 
cuted his work with energy and suc- 
cess; had made the acquaintance of 
Padre Vigil, Grand-Vicar of the State 
of Nicaragua, and with his concur- 
rence, and even recommendation of 
the ,books to his people, had some- | 
what extensively circulated the Word 
of God among a people eager to 
receive it. 

Near the middle of October the 
army opposed to Walker began to _ 
approach Grenada, when he marched 
out with his hords of followers to 
Massaya, some twenty miles distant, 
met the enemy, and in a severe battle 
routed them, While he was absent, 
and Grenada left defenceless, a frag~ 
ment of the enemy’s army, with a 
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number of outlaws who had united 
with it, rushed into the city plunder- 
ing everywhere as they went. They 


came to the house of Mr. Lawless, 
a merchant long resident there, with 


whom Mr. Wheeler, Mr. and Mrs, 
Ferguson, and a young daughter 
resided. 


With great violence they seized 
the three men, carried them to the 
rest of their party in another part of 
the city, and in cold blood shot them 
all, for no other reason, probably, than 
because they were supposed to be- 
long to the hated race of filibusters. 


Soon Walker’s hordes hurried back 
to Grenada, when the enemy fied. 
The three friends—Messrs. Wheeler 
and Ferguson, and Mr Lawless, whom 
they had left behind, and who had 
taken no part in the war, were soon 
found pierced through with balls and 
bayonets. Great, indeed, was the 
grief felt, for they were ail highly 
beloved. The event is one of deep 
sorrow. 


Mr. Wheeler-was a rare specimen 
of Christian self-denial, and disinter- 
ested devotion to his Master’s cause, 
never avoiding fields of danger, plain 
and out-spoken in his rebukes of sin, 
sometimes thereby making enemies 
of the worldy-wise. His death is a 
great loss to the Church, she has few 
more devoted sons. 


He wasa native of Connecticut, but 
for some years a resident in the State 
of Indiana, where his bereaved family, 
a widow and several children, now 
reside. He was a preacher in the 
Methodist connection. 


We learn with pleasure that the 
Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society, on hearing of his un- 
timely death, passed suitable resolu- 
tions of respect for his memory, and 
voted an appropriation to his family 


; 
: 
: 
| 


thus suddenly deprived of their head 
and means of support. 


®SyThe above was prepared for the 
December number of the Magazine, 
but by mistake crowded out of that 
number. 


—+@ 
Law of Seamen’s Wages. 


An important point of the law con- 
cerning Seamen’s wages was settled 
by a decision of the U. S. Circuit 
Court in Sept. last. 

A man -shipped as steward, on a 
voyage from Callao to New York, at 
the rate of fifty dollars per month, 
and signed the usual shipping articles. 
After the vessel sailed it was ascer- 
tained that the man was wholly in- 
competent and unfit for his duties, 
besides being inattentive and unfaith- 
ful. Accordingly the master having 
paid him two months wages in ad- 
vance, refused at the close of the 
voyage to pay the remainder; and 
the steward sued for it. 

He claimed, on trial, that the mas- 
ter, having ascertained his unfitness, 
should have discharged him at once, 
and not kept him at his post till the 
end of the voyage. But the Court 
held that the master may have had 
no opportunity to put him ashore; 
and from the condition of his crew 
may have had no one whom he could 
possibly put in his place. In the case 
of shore duty, or in a coasting vessel, 
when the steward might be discharg- 
ed as soon as his incompetency be- 
came known, tlie master, if he re- 
tained him, would be required to pay 
the stipulated wages. But in a case 
like this, when the steward had got 
into his berth by misrepresentation 
of his qualifications, and the vessel 
was out at sea before he was detected, 
where the remedy could not be ap- 
plied, the captain might be compelled 
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to keep him, and then the only re- 
dress possible would be to abate the 
wages. Said the Court ;— 

“ Hands obtaining employment of 
a special character on board a vessel, 
as steward or able bodied seaman, 
are responsible for reasonable skill 
as such, and acquaintance with their 
duties ; and foran honest and faithful 
discharge of them.” 

The case was decided accordingly 
against the steward. 

This isa sample of the evils re- 
sulting from the present absurd way 
of shipping men. Rarely can a mas- 
ter know, as things are, what sort of 
a crew he has got, till he has sailed. 
But if sailors would try to acquire a 
character, and be able to have that 
character certified, either by means 
of aregistry of good seaman, or by 
certificate from the captain with 
whom they last sailed, they would 
not need to misrepresent their abilicy ; 
nor would masters be imposed on as 
they now are. The really competent 
and able seamen would get better 
wages than they now do; and the in- 
competent would be encouraged to 
become such. How much better such 
a system for-all concerned. 

Who will take hold in earnest of 
the work of securing a REFORM in 
this matter ? 
+Or 

Eis it So? 
“We have left your Society off 
our list of collections, although we 
‘have contributed regularly to it for 
years,” said a pastor of a city church 
to us recently. Why so? we asked, 
“To make room for another collec- 
tion ordered by owr church. We 
must leave off some one, so we cut 
off yours, as one of the smaller,” was 
the reply. 
So then, the sailor in his privations 
and destitution, must be left still with. 


out tiie gospel to perish in his sins; 
and by whom? By the Church, whose 
every member either subsists or grows 
rich on commerce; whose very pas- 
tor derives his salary from the same 
source; yet the brave men by whose 
privations, and hardships, and deaths, 
this commerce is sustained, are com- 
paratively of little account. 


How is such an estimate of the 
relative importance of this cause 
reached? Perhaps by our Trea- 
surer’s Report, as compared with the 
like reports of some other national 
societies. A very erroneous conclu- 
sion may be honestly arrived at from 
this source. 

If we included in our Treasurer’s 
Report the receipts and expenditures 


of all the local societies laboring for 
seamen, on our sea board and on the 


Western waters, as the Home Mis- 
sionary Society includes, in its report, 
the receipts and expenditure of all its 
auxiliaries in nearly all the States, 
our report would show not far from 
$100,000 per annum. ‘To the donor 
and testator that amount should be 
the comparative standard, rather than 
what is received iuto our treasury, 
inasmuch as we are necessarily re- 
stricted in our field for collecting 
funds, by the operations of these local 
societies, 

Is it because our field is so narrow? 
It embraces nearly two millions of 
men—young men—enereetic, fearless 
men, and of almost every “ nation and 
kindred, and tongue.” It legitimately 
devolves on the churches of this 
greatest commercial nation on the 
globe, to give the gospel to, at least, 
half of them; to follow them into 
every port at home and abroad, with 
the means of salvation. The field is 
widening much faster than we can 
occupy it. With the present ratio of 
the increase of tonnage and com- 
merce, forty years shall not pass ere 
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there will be three millions of sea- 
men—a number of men larger than our 
whole population seventy-five years 
ago, larger than the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race two centuries since, now 
the controling race of the world, and 
its commerce the chief instrumental- 
ity of that control. Is it policy, is it 
right for the Church to neglect this 
instrumentality, and thereby lose its 
right arm in the work of diffusing 
Christianity over the world ? 

Is it because the society is not 
occupyme the field; is not doing the 
work? We reply, “ Then hinder us 
not,” by your stinted donations and 
collections, or by withdrawing or di- 
verting them altogether from us. We 
are the humble servants of the Church. 
Let her give us the means and we will, 
in the name and with the promises of 
our God, bring “the abundance of the 
sea” to her. ; 

——__+e 

Arctic Explorations. 

* “The Second Grinnell Expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin, in the 
years 1853-54-55, by Elisha Kent 
Kane, m.p,v.s.n., 2 vols. Illustrated 
by upwards of 300 engravings, from 
sketches by the author. Philadel- 
phia: Childs & Peterson. Boston: 
Philips, Sampson & Co.” 

There is a romantic interest at- 
tached to all narratives of Arctic travel. 
The scenery they describe amid those 
regions of eternal ice, the fearful 
perils of navigation in summer, and 
of cold, and darkness, and disease 
while lying frozen in through the ten 
months winter, the expedients re- 
sorted to for meeting emergencies, 
supplying food, and passing the dreary 
hours of confinement, combine to give 
the story a thrilling power over the 
reader. Of all such narratives which 
have met our notice, this of Dr. Kane 
takes precedence in fascinating inter- 
est. The object more immediately in 


view, the boldness and energy with 
which the little party addressed them- 
selves to it, the terrible sufferings en- 
dured, the heroic virtues displayed 
under them, the skill, and tact, and 
fidelity, and perseverance of their 
commander, appeal to our hearts, 
and we read to admire, to wonder, 
and to weep over every page. 

This work is especially valuable 
for the religious aspects it presents. 
Though adverted to only incidentally, 
and even with great modesty, it is ap- 
parent throughout that religion was 
much more than a thing of name in 
the expedition. We can see its sup- 
ports under their hardships, and its 
influence in promoting a conscien- 
tious discharge of duty—and we douht 
not also its instrumentality in secur- 
ing the Divine favor for their deliver- 
ance. When, in the open air and 
with the thermometer ranging from 
0 to 30° below, men engage in “daily 
prayers both morning and evening, all 
hands gathered round ina circle and 
standing uncovered during the short 
service,” we may be sure that prayer 
is something more than a form, and 
that with Him who has promised to 
hear prayer it “ availeth much.” 

We hope hereafter to speak of 
these remarkable volumes at greater 
length. Meanwhile we counsel all 
who can to read for themselves. 


[S$ The Duke of Northumber- 
land has juat built and furnished a 
handsome range of buildings on the 
New Quay, North Shields, fora Sail- 
or’s Home. ‘I'he day of its opening 
was observed asa holiday. Sucha 
work constitutes a better title of no- 
bility than any patent conferred by 
royal seal. There are now Sailors’ 
Homes in London, Sunderland, North 
Shields, Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Falmouth, Devonport, Plymouth, Do- 
ver, Portsmouth, Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Queenstown, Limerick, Glas- 
cow, Greenock, and Leith; ana oth- 
ers are building. 
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> We have received several com- 
munications for the Magazine, which 
are unavoidably deferred to succeed- 
ing numbers. Our friends will please 
bear in mind that the capacity of the 
Magazine is limited, and endeavour 
to make their favors condensed ~ 
short. 


@ 
Account of Momeys, 
From Noy. 15th, to Dec. 15th, 1856. 


Memepers ror Lirz, 


By the payment of Twenty Dollars. 
Deacon Harvey Smith, by Con. 


Soc., Ridgefield, Ct., 33 88 
Seth Olmstead, by Meth. Epis. 
Charch, Ridgefield, Ct., 20 03 
Deacon T. D. Williams, by S. 
S. Rocky Hill, Ct. (in part), 13 00 
Rev. Edgar J. Doolittle, by Con. 
Soc., Chester, Ct., 20 00 
Capt. Josiah Rogers, by Central 
Bapt. Church, Norwich, Ct., 23 50 
Acors B, Hinckley, of Clinton, 
N. Y., by Acors Barns, Esq., 
N. London, Ct., (am’t ac. be.) 
Capt. Cushing Prince, by Ladies 
Bethel Soc., Yarmouth, Me., 20 00 
Lowell White, by Cong. Soc.’y, 
Grafton, Mass., 30 00 
Mrs. Susan Pedding, do. do. 30 00 
Mrs. Hariet Dinsmore, do. do. 30 00 
William R. H. Trowbridge, N. 
Haven, Ct., by T. R. Trow- 
bridge, (am’t ack’d below), 
Rev. O. French, Iowa, by First 
Con. Soc., Norwalk, Ct., 23 38 
Mrs. Chas. C. Betts, by do.do. 2338 
Mrs. Jobn F’. Bennett do. do., 2339 
Mrs..V.A.Chichester,do.do. 23 39 
Miss Mary E. Mack, by Mrs. 
Sarah Grifflng, Guilford, Ct., 2000 
Rey. T.S. Bradley, by Con, Soc. 
Wilton. Ct., 20 00 
DONATIONS. 
Pres. Church, Athens, Pa , 12 52 
Union Meeting, Waverly, N.Y., 403 
Pres. Church, Danville, Pa ; 17 50 
A |! riend, 100 
Balance from Ref? d eth Ch., 
New Lots, N. Y., 175 
Con. Soe., Stonington, Ct., 76 25 


Seventh Day Bapt. Ch., West- 

erly, Ri I, 5 80 
A poor man and his daughter, 

N. Castle N. Y., 100 
Boston S. F, S. Boston, Mass., 222 46 


’ SAILOR’S MAGAZINE. 


[January, 
Wm. B. Brown, Columbus, O., 5 00 
Con. Soc., Patchogue, L. L, 6 00 
Con. Soc., Westport, Ct., 45 16 
Balance from Pres. Ch, Plain- 

field, N. J., 8 50 
“Second Pres. Ch., Newark, N.J. 40 22 
A Friend, New York; 100 
Mrs. B. Lee, Norwich, Ct. + 400 
J. Lloyd Green, se 15 00 
Wm. P. Green, us «25.00 
Russell Hubbard, x 0425100 
Gen.Wm.Williams,“ ~ “ 2000 
Meth.Epis.Ch., N. London, “ 7 87 
Individuals in Third Bapt. Ch., 

New London, Ct., 6 00 
F. Allyn, Esq., N. London, Ct., 5 00 
Sec’d Con. Soc.,N. London, «0 00 
First Con. Soc., ety ea OD 
Capt. N. Merrill, ape Me., 1 00 

_ Evan. Ch. and Soc., Westboro, 
~ Mass. 34 19 


Ref. Dutch Ch., East N. York. 1 


Pres. Ch. S. S., Milburn,N.J , 200 
First Con. Soc. N. Haven.‘ t., 25 00 
See’dCon Soc., Waterburv. Ut, 22 78 
First Con. Soc. e fe 43 12 
Bapt. Ch. and Soc., “ * 
Mrs. Selleck Scofield, Long 

Ridge, Ot., 400 
Con. Soc., Lebanon, N. H., 
A. Champion, Esq., Rochester, 

NYS: 75 00 
First Con. Ch. and Soc., Farm ; 

ton, Ct. 32 43 
Con. Soc., Great Falls, N. H., 14 00 
Con, Soc., Holliston, Mass., 40 00 


Pelham, N. H., 25 


es Fitzwilliam, N. H, 16 75 

& Methuen, Mass., 40 43 
Rey. James Bradford, Sheffield, 

Mass , 5 00 
A Friend in Brooklyn, per Mr. 

Fanning, 5 00 


A Friend in Upton, Mass., ] 
A S.School Teacher, ‘“ 5 
Central Con. Soc., Middleboro, 

Mass, 67 


$1,549 56 
FOR SAILOR’S HOME, NEW YORK. 


Ladies Sewing Society, District No. 5, 
Plainfield, Mass., 9 shirts, 3 sheets, 8 
pillow-cases, 3 pair socks, 2 poi. 
tens, 4 pair overalls, 2 quilts, 1 pair 
pants. From the “ Catskill Bethel 
Flag Soc’y,” 3 bed quilts. 


FOR SAILOR’S HOME, HONOLULJ, §, I. 


Ladies of Newburyport, Mass: furni- 
ture and $38 to furnish a room to be 
called ‘* Newburyport.” 


